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Federal Policy 
On Wage Cutting: 


‘Fiv ive All-time Heat Records 


Further Outlined New High Temperatures Reached in North- 


western and Central States 


Interference in Individual 
Cases of Reduction Not 


Duty of the Government, 
Says Secretary Lamont 


Says Industry Mainly 


Has Kept Its | Pledges 


Explains Position in Letter to 
Representative Condon; 
Mr. Doak Also Declares 
Wage Policy Unchanged 


Inierference in individual cases of wage 
reductions is not the duty of the Govern- 
ment, according to a letter by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Robert P. Lamont, 
to Representative Condon (Dem.), of Cen- 


tral Falls, R. I.. made public at the De- 
partment of Commerce July 27. 

The Administration, however, has not 
changed its policy of opposition to wage 
cuts, it was stated orally by the Secretary 
of Labor, William N. Doak. “If this policy 
had been changed,” he said, “it surely 
would have come to my attention.” 


Effect of Wage Conference 


Mr. Lamont’s letter pointed out that the 
influence of a conference between Presi- 
dent Hoover and business and industrial 
leaders in the Fall of 1929, at which the 
policy of wage maintenance was approved, 
has “succeeded in a marvelous manner in 
sustaining wages.” 

On the other hand, as the period of 
depression lengthens, Mr. Lamont said, 
many corporations are in extremely diffi- | 
cult position because they are not pro- 
tected by reserves accumulated in good 
business years. Many of them have cut 
dividends and salaries, he added, and 
*some of them are faced with the prospect 
of closing down altogether and thus creat- 
ing more unemployment, or, alternatively, ! 
seeking temporary wage reductions.” 

Mr. Doak’s View 


Secretary Lamont was not available to 
explain this remarks, as he is in Chicago 
on a business and vacation trip, but Mr. 
Doak said he did not believe the letter! 
should be construed as condonement by 
the Administration of temporary wage re- | 
ductions. “Those persons who are hoping 
for wage cuts might interpret it to con- 
form with their hopes,” he added. 

“Mr. Lamgnt’s letter appears to be 
merely a frank answer to Representative | 
Condon,” Secretary Doak said when a 
copy of the letter was brought to his at- 
tention. 

Mr. Lamont’s letter was in reply 
communication addressed by Mr. Condon 
to President Hoover, in which he asked 
the Chief Executive to interest himself 
personally in wage reductions effected in 
the textile industry in Rhode Island. The 
Condon letter was turned over to Mr. 
Lamont for an answer. 


to a 


Mr. Lamont’s Letter 


The letter of Secretary Lamont 
Condon follows in full text: 

“My dear Mr. Condon: Your letter of 
the 16th, to the President, was referred to 
this office for repiy. 

“The President's position in the. matter 
of wage reductions is well-known and un- 
derstood. No one could have done more 
tc maintain wage rates. 

“When the conference was held in the 
Fal! of 1929, representatives of various in- 
Cusiries expressed themselves in favor of 
maintaining wage rates; and, even though 


to Mr 


they were not sent as delegates of their 
industries,—or even of their own com- 
panies,—and had no authority to pledge 


their companies or industry to any definite 
plan of action, nevertheless, 
ception, the industries represented have 
maintained the wage rates that were in 
effect two years ago,—and the influence 
of the conference and its conclusions have 
succeeded in a marvelous manner in sus- 
taining wages. 

“As the period of depression lengthens, 


J 
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Coal Mine Batalitics 
Reduced This Year 


Decline of 274 Deaths Shown 
At Bituminous Workings 


9 


Column 


Coal-mine accidents took 730 lives dur- 
fing the first six months of 1931, a reduc- 
tion of 274 from the corresponding 1930 
period, according to a statement July 27 
by the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce. The death rate, based on pro- 
duction, showed a slight decline. 

Anthracite mines had a somewhat 
higher rate than in 1930, but bituminous 
mines reported a decrease, it was siated 
Seven major disasters, taking a toll of 88 


lives, occurred during ‘the first half of 
1930, compared with 4 such disasters, 
which took 46 lives, in 1931. 

June showed substantial decreases in 


the number of deaths, as compared with 
May and with June, 1930. The statement 
follows in full text: 

Fatal accidents chargeable to the coal- 
mining industry in the United States in 
the month of June, 1931, numbered 88, 
according to information received by the 
Bureau of Mines from State mine inspec- 
tors. This was a reduction of 24 from the 


previous month and of 39 from the num-| 


ber reported for June, 1930. The fluctua# 
tion in the production of coal was not as 
pronounced as that of the accidents. In 
June of the present year 33,729,000 tons 
were mined, as compared with 33,319,000 
tons in May. 1931, and 38,866,000 tons in 
June a year ago The death rate per 
million tons of coal mined in June, 1931, 
was 2.61; for May, 1931, it was 3.36 and 
for June, 1930, it was 3.27. 

Considering bituminous 
the June fatality rate was lower than for 
June a year ago and also for the pre- 
ceding month of May, the rate being 2.30 
per million tons, as compared with 3.00 
for last June and 2.61 for May, 1931. There 
were 67 men killed at bituminous mines 
in June of the present year, which was 
34 less than in the same month last year 
and 7 less than in May There were 
29,185,000 tons of bituminous coal mined 


mines alone, 
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| bringing the 
355,476, 
| by 


without ex- | 





XTREME heat in the Northwestern 
and Central parts of the United 
States this month has established five 
all-time temperature records at various 


points and new July records at six 
points, and has about completed the 
ruin of the unmatured wheat in the 


drought districts of North Dakota and 
Montana, it was stated orally July 27 
at the Weather Bureau. The following 
information also was given orally at the 
Bureau: 


The unusually high temperatures of 
July followed still higher figures for 
June, when 46 records were either 


equalled or broken. 
perature records were set at Modena, 
Utah, July 20 with 100 degrees; at 
Winnemuca, Nev., the same day with 
108 degreés; at Pocatello, Idaho, July 21 
with 104 degrees; Salt Lake City, 
Utah, July 24 with 106 degrees; and 
again at Modena, Utah, July 24 with 
102 degrees. 

New high records for July were estab- 
lished at Binghamton, N. Y., July 1 with 
98 degrees; at Ithaca, N. Y., July 2 with 
102 degrees; at San Francisco, Calif., 


All-time high tem- 


at 


July 3 with 98 degrees; at Modena, Utah, ' 


July 


Contracts Awarded 
For 50 Millions in 


Public Construction 


19 with 100 degrees, fractionally 


Semipublic Projects Also In- 
cluded in Weekly List of 
Building Reported to 
e resident’ ~ C committee 


Contracts totaling $49,247,328 were let 
last week for public and semipublic works 


total since Dec. 1 to $2,055,- 
according to a siatement July 27 
the President’s Emergency Committee 
for Employment. The amount covers 420 
projects in 41 States and the District of 
Columbia. The statement follows in full 
text: 

Public and semipublic works contract 
awards totaling $49,247,328 were reported 
to the Public Works Section of the Pres- 
ident’s Emergency Committee for Em- 
ployment last week, it was announced to- 
day (July 27) by Fred C. Croxton, acting 
chairman of the Committee. 


Total Since Dec. 1 


The addition of this amount brought 
the total of contract awards reported since 
Dec. 1, 1930, to $2,055,355,476 

The week before last $129,616,304 worth 
of contract awards was reported. This 
figure included $79,811,857 worth of con- 
tract awards made in June for Federal 
aid and other State highway construction 
in 37 States. The Federal aid and other 
State highway construction contract 
awards are reported once a month and 
account for the larger figure for one week 
in each month. The figure for last week 


does not include Federal aid or other 
State highway construction contract 
awards. 
Covers 420 Projects 
The amount reported last week covers 


420 projects in 41 States and the 
of Columbia 


District 
These projects include Fed- 


eral, State, county, and municipal build- 
ing. school and college construction, hos- 
pitals, bridges, sewers, streets, drainage, 


water supply, parks, pipe and power lines, 
rivers and harbors work, and other types 
of public and semipublic construction. 

A complete list of the projects by States 


and localities follows: 

Alabama: Tuskegee, science building, 
| $200,000. 

Arkansas: Carroll County, draining and 


grading work, $31,000; Arkadelphia, jail, 
$50,000; Harrison, road work, $29,000. 
California Contracts 
California: 
and resurfacing 112th Street and Willow- 
brook Avenue, $188,303; ornamental light- 
ing system on Manchester Avenue, $68,433. 
Colorado: Pueblo, remodeling State hos- 


pital, $45,000. 
Connecticut: Bridgeport, convent, $150.- 
000; Stamford, laying pavement. $76,879; 


Hartford. infirmary, $160,000; nurses home, 
$70,000; New Haven, Ray Tompkins House, 
$190,000; Newton, State hospital group, 
$2,500,000. 

Delaware: Milford, school, $45,288; grade 
and high school, $77,529; Claymont, school, 
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Los Angeles, sanitary sewers 


lower than the recorded 100 degrees of 
the following day which set an all-time 
record; at Pueblo, Colo., July 22, with 
104 degrees; and at’ Rapid City, S. Dak., 
with 104 degrees. The July record for 
Tampa, Fla., was equalled July 25 with 
106 degrees. 

Drought in the heart of the Corn Belt, 
extending through South Dakota, Iowa, | 
Nebraska and Kansas, is endangering 
the corn crop there. 

The effect of rains this year has not 
lasted as long as usual because of the 
dryness of the subsoil, but frequent 
showers have appeared just in time to 
prevent damage, except in parts of the 
Northwest. 

Rainfall has been generally below 
normal, however, during the year except 
in New England, Ariona and New Mex- 
ico, so that the depleted moisture supply 
in the subsoil has not been replenished. 
The water level in deep wells appears to 
be still dropping. During June, the 
only regions having normal rainfall or 
more were New England, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, California, and Arizona. In 
Florida the June rainfall was 30 per 
cent less than the previous low record, 
and a new low record was set for 
Georgia. 


Coal Operators Submitting 
Views ‘on Conference Plan | 


A score of bituminous coal mine op- 
erators have communicated their views 
on a national soft coal conference to the 


| 
Secretaries of Labor and Commerce, Wil- 
liam N. Doak, and Robert P. Lamont, 
but the number is insufficient to give an 
idea of the trend of the operators’ opin- 
ion of such a meeting, it was announced | 
orally July 27 at the Department of Labor. 

Some of the operators favor a confer- 
ence, some are opposed, and still others 
qualify their opinions. The two Cabinet 
officers sent letters July 22 to 125 
bituminous operators asking whether they 
would be willing to attend a joint con- 
ference with mine labor interests and 
whether they thought such a gathering 
would be of value to the industry. 


Replies have been received from some 
of the larger companies’ officials, and 
they express a diversity of opinion, Mr. 


Doak stated orally. Some operators have 
been away from their offices and wish to 
defer answering, and the replies are just 
beginning to come in. “I have not seen 
enough of them to indicate whether the 
attitude of the operators toward a con- 
ference is favorable or unfavorable,” Mr. 
Doak said. 


Radio Power = sue 
Again Before Court 


Three Stations in Chicago 


Protest Issuance of Tem- 
porary Licenses 


Appeals growing out of the high-power 
broadcasting issue were filed in the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia on 
July 27 by Station WGN, WENR and WLS, 
all in Chicago, attacking directly the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission's issuance of tem- 
porary licenses to these stations 

The h%gh-power case, in which more 
than two dozen stations are seeking to 
attain the maximum power of 50,000 watts 
when only eight such high-power vacan- 
cies exist, has not yet been decided by the 
Commission. On July 7, the Commission 
issued temporary licenses to the three 
stations, because of 
of other stations for 
occupy. 


the facilities they 
Authority Questioned 

The authority of the Commission to 
take such action, without prYer hearing 
or notice, and the constitutionality of the 
action are questioned in each appeal. 

The appeal on behalf of WGN operated 
by the Chicago Tribune, was filed by Louis 
G. Caldwell, former General Counse] of 
the Commission Louis Titus filed the 
appeals for WENR, operated by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, and for 
WLS, operated by the Agricultural Broad- 
casting Company but having an operat- 
ing arrangement with the NBC. 

WGN is assigned to the 1720 kilocycle 
channel with 25,000 watts power, and was 
one of the eight stations recommended 
for the maximum 50,000 watts power. 


pending applications | 


Station WCFL, of Chicago, operated by | 


the Federation 


Chicago of Labor, a 
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CONTIN UOUS YIELD OF WILD LIFE 
IS SOUGHT IN NATION AL FORESTS 


Chief Forester Stuart Says Survey Is Being Made to Find 


Fish ‘Carrying Capacity’ 


“CROPPING” 
game, with 


system for fish and 
replenishment of the 
supply each season, because the total 
production of fish and wild life each 
year is insufficient to meet the demand 
for outdoor recreation, is an objective 


of the Forest Service in its adminis- 
tration of national forests, the Chief 
Forester, R. Y. Stuart, said July 27 in 


a statement issued by the Service. The 
principle of a continuous yield of fish 
and game is gaining ground, he said. 
The statement follows in full text: 
A continuous yield of fish and game. 
with replenishment each season, like 
the repetition of crops of the field, is 
the ideal of the Forest Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, for the woods and 
streams in the national forests, accord- 
ing to the Chief Forester, R. Y. Stuart. 
Declaring that the total production of 
fish and wild life of the country is in- 
adequate to meet the ever-increasing 
demand for outdoor recreation, Major 
Stuart sets forth the aims of the Forest 
Service in restoring and developing rec- 
reational and fishing opportunities. 
All national forest land must be de- 
voted to its most productive use for the 
permanent good of the whole people.” 
he says, “That means a@ continuous 


of Streams 


yield of each crop the land or water 
is capable of producing. The Forest 
Service is applying this principle by 


harvesting the timber and forage crops 
on a sustained-yield basis. The same 
principle must apply to wild life.” 

The national forest program is fitting 
itself into public plans and the Forest 


Service is ready to cooperate in any 
sound national game program, Major 
Stuart says 


“The continuous yield of fish and game 
aS a practical working principle is gain- 


ing ground,” he states. “That certain 
species are almost extinct on some areas 
that there is a satisfactory breeding 


stock with inadequate increase on oihe1 
areas, while still other areas are over- 
populated clearly indicates the need of 
applying the principie on national! for- 
ests. All land and water are capable of 
producing some species of fish or game 
or fowl or fur-bearing animals, or a 
combination of them, beneficial to man- 
kind.” 

In reference to game 
stocked streams, he says, 
rial whether 
take the 


refuges ‘and 
it is immate- 
State or Federal agencies 
responsibilities for their reg- 
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‘New Plane Designs Nicaragua ‘ | teil Acreage World t +i Revietit 
Established for This Month Emphasize Comfort 


| More Metal Construction and 
New Types of Landing Gears 
Also Featured 


(TRENDS toward wide use of metal 
construction, new types of landing 
gears, and more consideration for the 
comfort of passengers are noticed in a 
survey of aircraft design as reflected in 
plans submitted to the Department of 
Commerce, it is stated in the recent 
publication, “Trend in Airplane Design.” 
issued by the Aeronautics Branch. 

Continued effort is being made by the 
industry to augment the luxury and 
comfort of interior cabins in passenger- 
carrying commercial planes and in air- 
craft for private use, the Branch points 
out. Further information contained in 
the bulletin follows: 

The effort to achieve 
convenience in airplane cabins has been 
most marked in designs for air trans- 
port operations, but it has not been 
missing from designs of other types. 
Many ideas along this line were bor- 
rowed from automobile and railroad- 
car designers. 
Large transport 


comfort and 


planes have 


"Page te: 
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Post Office to Ask 


|the third year 


| 


For Bids on Three 
Ocean Mail Routes 


Pan-American 
Only Bidder on 
Route Between 
And Halifax, N. S. 


Airways Is 
Aerial 
Maine 


Bids 
two of 


mail 
ports on 


on three new ocean 


which will connect the 


East and gvulf Coasts of the United States 
the 
Pacific coast with Puerto Colombia on the 


with European ports, and the third 


northeast 
with 


America and 


will 


or South 
Jamaica, 


coast 
Kingston, 
Aug. 17 by the Post 
the Department announced 

The Department also announced that 
Pan Anferican Airways, with a bid of 
per mile, was the only bidder for the pro- 
posed air mail route from Bangor, 
to Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
operate the line during the Summer 
son only at first, 


July 27 


sea- 


other months after Dec. 31, 1931. 
Bids to Be Opened 


The Department's announcement fol- 
lows in full text 

Announcement was made at the Post 
Office Department today that bids for 
three additional ocean mail routes will 
be opened at noon on August 17, 1931, 
in the office of W. Irving Glover, Assistant 


Postmaster General. 


The first route runs from New York to 


Rotterdam, from Baltimore by 
News and Norfolk to Rotterdam, 
New York to Antwerp, and from 
more by Newport News and Norfolk 


Newport 


to Rotterdam or Antwerp. 

provides for not less than 
mor than 108 trips a year 

Tonnage and Speed 

The contractor 

erate on this route 

Six, capable of 


72 trips 


maintaining a speed 


of not less than 4.900 tons. He will 
yards five new c¢: 
capable of 
knots and of 
than 5,000 tons 

The contractor shall also 
five vessels of its original fleet at 
of between $100,000 and $150,000 
capable of maintaining speed 
knots an hour, such vessels to be 
in service as Class Five not later 
of the contract term. 
by mutual agreement between the 
master General and the contractor 
frequency of service is increased to 
voyages a yvear or more at 
ing the contract term, 


rgo vessels of Class Four 
maintaining a speed of 


a gross tonnage of not 


a of 


the 
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‘actory Sale of Autos 


Drops Ne: arly a Third 


Distribution for 
Decreases by 29 Per Cent 


Factory sales of automobiles during the, 
| first half of the year were nearly 29 per 
six | 
months of 1930, according to figures made 


cent under the total for the first 

public July 27 by the Department of Com 

merce. 
Showing 


vehicles 


a drop of more than 


as compared with the 


*. 


routes, 


be opened 
Office Department, 


$2 


Maine, 
It is planned to 


with the Department re- 
serving the right to require service during 


and from 
Balti- 
to 
Antwerp, or from Boston or Philadelphia 
The schedule 
nor 


will be required to op- 
cargo vessels of Class 
of 
{10 knots and of a gross registered tonnage 
also 
be required to construct in American ship- 


16 
less 


recondition 
a cost 
each, 
13 | 
placed | 
than | 
If 
Post- 
the 
124 
any time dur- 
contractor 
shall construct in American } shipys irds two 


Six Months 


630,000 
1930 period, 


Che Aunited States Bail 


Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the Federal Government and Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States 
Members of the Legislative Branches Are Accorded in These Columns at All Times the Right of Dissent From Any Action of the Executive Establishments - - 


TUESDAY, JULY 28, 1931 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 





Wholly Feasible, 
Says Survey Chief 


Col. Sultan Places Estimated 
Cost of Proposed Water- 
way at Approximately 

750 Million Doll: ars 


- sk Would Require 


| 15 Years to Complete | 


Country Is Healthful and Route 
Selected Offers Great Nat- | 
ural Advantages, He Says in! 
Review of Project 


“The construction of a canal across 
Nicaragua is a perfectly feasible proposi- 
tion so far as engineering is concerned,” 
stated Lieut. Col. Dan I. Sultan of the} 
Army Engineer Corps on July 27, fol- 
lowing his return from Nicaragua where | 
he with a party of Army engineers have | 
recently completed a survey of the pro-| 
posed canal. He estimated that it would} 


cost something like $750,000,000 to build 
the proposed canal. 

Col. Sultan expressed the view 
the United States would sometime 
struct a canal across Nicaragua, but he 
said he could not hazards a guess when 
that time would come. “I am not op- 
timistic over the prospects when the canal 
will be built,” said Col. Sultan. 


that 


con- | 


“However, | 


In Wheat Indicated 


Subnormal Summer Plowing 
In Kansas Regarded as 
Forecast for Nation 


a iankies in Kansas, generally 
\ regarded as a good barometer of 
acreage of wheat for the United States, 
is reported to be considerably below nor- 
mal, which would indicate that a reduc- 
tion of acreage is in prospect, G. A. 
Collier, in charge of grain teed and seed 
marketing service of the Department of 
Agriculture, stated orally July 27. 

The following information was also 
given orally by Mr. Collier: 

The Department has received direct 
advices of the reduction in plowing but 
no estimate has yet been made of its 
extent 

Reports of widespread acceptance by 
merchants and others of wheat instead 
of money in the Wheat Belt probably 
are true, but the practice is not likely 
to be of sufficient scope to affect any 
large percentage of the crop, and, otf 
course, it will not eliminate any of the 
surplus 

The practice of accepting wheat as 
payment for merchandise has been in 
existence in many areas for years in the 
case of elevators which handle a wide 
line of farm commodities. Farmers fre- 
quently run up bills at elevators and 
pay them off in grain. The practice, 
however, appears to be more widespread 
this year than usual 


Control of Floods 
In Vermont Is Seen 
As Function of State 


I do not think there is any question but | 


that 
canal, 


the United States will build the 
but how soon I hesitate to guess.” 

Would Take 15 Years 
Sultan stated that if the United 
wanted to build the canal imme- 
it would take at least 15 years 
before the canal could be finished. It 
would take 10 years to build the canal 
and from 2 to 5 vears to get the necessary 
legislation by Congress to do so, he said. 

The entire field work on the proposed 
canal has been compieted, Colonel Sultan 
aid and added that he had already 
started work of preparing his report. He 
said that he would continue the work 
and expects to have it ready for submis- 
sion to Congress in December. “I am 
primarily to make an engineering report 
on the proposed Nicaragua canal,” said 
Col. Sultan. 

Lock Canal Foreseen 

His report will be made to the Chief of 
Engineers of the Army who will in turn 
refer it to the Interoceanic Canal Board, 
tor which Col. Sultan probably will make 


Col 
States 
diately, 





some recommendations 

The report when completed will be 
transmitted to the Secretary of War, by 
him to the President and by the Presi- 
dent to Congress. 

“If a second canal is ever constructed, 


it will undoubtedly be built in Nicaragua,” 
said Col Sultan. “It will have to be a 
lock canal.” 

The Nicaragua canal would extend from 


ocean to ocean and would be 173 miles 
long, as compared with 50 miles for the 
anama Canal Col. Sultan said, adding 


that it would have to be a little higher 
than the Panama Canal. It would be 
necessary, Col Sultan said, to build 3 locks 
at each end of the Nicaragua Canal reach- 
ing a summit of 105 feet, whereas the 
locks in the Panama Canal reach an aver- 
age of 85 feet 
To Use Large Lake 

If the Nicaragua Canal were built, Col 
Sultan said, it would have the advantage 
of Lake Nicaragua, a large body of water 
extending a distance of 70 miles with a 
free and unobstructed course. 

Col. Sultan said that if the Nicaragua 
Canal is built he did not believe that there 
would be experienced as much slide trouble 
as in the Panama Canal. “I think we 
| would have better foundations for our 
| locks,” he said 
| Pointing out that there was but little 
sickness among his battalion in the two 
years spent in the survey of the proposed 
canal, Col. Sultan expressed the view that 
| the question of health would offer no real 
obstacles to building the canal. 

The Nicaragua canal ‘twould be 
mendous national defense value 
United States,” Col. Sultan said, adding. 
however, that he did not believe it would 
be as vital fyom that standpoint as the 
Panama cana 

Before actual work of constructing the 
proposal canal could begin, it would be 


of tre- 
to the 
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factory sales of cars were 1,568,478 during R ! - Is 
the first half of 1931, as reported to the utes Is 
Bureau of the Census by 144 manufac- 
turers. ; , ac 
January was the low month in sales for OW that the size and weight of ac- 
the first six months, with only 171,848 ceptable parcel post matter will 
meneame S008. by Ssehatins. The total rose pe jncreased, mailers throughout the 
steadily 335,7 Pf Pg a } 
eee oe aoe is Apert), then began United States, after Atig. 1, will be able 


a drop in May which continued last month 
|The June total, 
sales, the lowest for the month since com- 
1922, 


it was shown, 


parable figures, going back to June, 
have been obtained. 


That the decline in May and June was 
indicated 
1929 and 1930, sales 
January 
starting 


at least partially seasonable is 
by the fact that in 
increased trom a low point in 
through April, with a reduction 


in May and going on in June. 


was 249,462 


to use this branch of the postal service 
in sending articles such as suitcases 
crutches, oars, lawn mowers, sleds, 
medicine cabinets and small radio sets, 


Jess C. Harraman, Director of the Divi- 
sion of Parcel Post, stated orally July 27 

Having just returned from a trip 
through the middle West, during which 
he talked to dozens of mailers and post- 


The following additional information| masters, Mr. Harraman said he found 
was supplied: ihat all are enihusiastic regarding the 
The smallest percentage decrease in larger sizes and wcights now perimitied 
sales, comparing the two six moaths’ for mailable psreel post macter, Many 
periods, was in trucks, with 23.35. Trucks of the mailers indicated to him that 
sales fell trom 333,591 during the first’ they would nd numerous additional 
half of last year to 255,227 during the first’ items through the mails when th? new 
half of the current year, a decrease of, provisions become effective, he said. Mr. 
78,364 vehicles Harraman furnished a list of articles 
Passenger car sales dropped 29.56 per which will be permissible as parcel post 
cent, from 1,860,361 vehicles in the first’ matter after the new arrangement be- 
six months of 1930 to 1,310,435 in the cor-, comes effective. The list follows in full 
responding 1931 period. This was a de-| text: 
crease of 549,926 cars. Taxicab sales de- Athletic goods; automobile parts; 
clined from 4,628 to 2,816, a drop of 1,812,, autos ‘toys); awnings. 
or 39.15 per cent. Belting; books ‘by publishers); Boy 
As in the case of total automobile sales| Scout supplies 
| by manufacturing plants, June sales of Cabinets ‘medicine chairs; chick 
—__—— - feeders and brooders; clocks; closet 
LContinued on Page 4, Column 3.] bowls; coffeets, teas, extracts; cos- 


‘Army Engineers Find That 


| 


Winooski Project Fails to 
Justify Appropriation by 
Federal Government 


Constituting the first Federal engineer- 
ing report regarding possibilities of pre- 
venting recurrence of the Vermont flood 
of 1927, when 84 lives were lost and 
$50,000,000 of property damage was caused, 
| the War Department, in a document just 
issued by the Government Printing Office, 
says construction improvement of the 
Winooski River for flood control is pri- 
marily a State function and Federal ap- 
propriation is not justified. 

The Winooski Valley is in the heart of 
the 1927 flood area and in that valley 
alone 55 of the deaths took place and 
$13,500,000 worth of property was de- 
strovyed e Division Engineer of the 
Depart , Col’ N.-J. Barden, stationed 
at New York, reported to the Department 
that “the losses in the Winooski Valley 
are comparable to those of the same year 
in the Mississippi River flood and in the 
hurricanes and floods of 1926 and 1928 in 
Lake Okeechobee, Fla.,” in which cases 
“Congress undertook very expensive proj- 
ects for works to prevent future disasters.’ 

Other Floods Possible 

The Chief of Engineers, Maj. Gen. Lytle 
Brown, who forwarded the report to Con- 
gress, stated in his report against Fed- 
eral appropriation for the project that “in 
all probability numerous other localities 
throughout the United States will be 
visited with disastrous floods before there 
is a recurrence of the great flood of 1927 
in the Winooski Valley 
The Winooski is wholly within Vermont 
runs through the State capital, Mont- 
flows through many towns and 
into Lake Champlain near Bur- 
lington. The main line of the Central 
Vermont Railroad ‘(Canadian National 
Rwy.’ runs through it. The valley drains 
an area of more than 1,000 square miles, 
lies between well-forested mountains and 
has approximately 82,000 population, en- 
gaged in dairying and industry, It is well 
adapted to power production and 20 plants 
with a total capacity of 33,000 horse power 
are in existence along its course. 


It 
pelier, 
empties 


Frequent Floods in Winooski 
The following information was obtained 
from the report: 
Damaging floads occur quite frequently 
in the Winooski River. The great storm 


of 1927 produced a flood discharge of 
113,000 cubic feet per second, which 
greatly exceeded the capacity of the 


channel 

“A study of past floods, their 
and the direct and indirect damages re- 
sulting from them,” according to Gen. 
Brown,” leads the district engineer to 


{Continued on Page 3, 
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NEW PARCEL POST REGULATIONS 
BROADEN SERVICE TO MAILERS 


List of Articles Acceptable After Aug. | Under the Revised 
Announced 


metics; crutches; cultivators ‘hand); 


curvains (porch), 
Devices used in food products. 
Electric fixtures; electro equipment. 
Fencing ‘wire, in bundles); forks 
(garden); furniture ‘children’s); furni- 


(porch). 

Hair (curled); 
by jobbers); hay 
Incu- 


ture ‘doll); furniture 


Game boards; glue 
hardware; hats (paper, 
stack covers; hoes (garden), 
bators; ironing boards. 

Lamps; lard presses; 
sories; linoleum; lumber yard supplies. 

Machinery ‘flour and feed mill); 
mirrors; mops; mower knives; mowers 
(lawn); musical instruments. 

Necdles; netting Oars;  oilcloths. 
Pitchiorks Radiators ‘automobile?; 
radio sets (small); rakes; rope; rugs 
floor) 

Sandpaper; se 
snow shoes; soaps; 
stationcry; stoves 
terial; suitcases 

Tclephone sets; tents; 
bile); toys. Velocipedes. 
wash stands; wash tubs 
ment. 

Mixed shipments of dry goods, shoes, 
light hardware, clothing, cooking, uten- 
sils, ete. 

Small furniture, such as end tables, 
card tables, cabinets, small benches, 
ferneries, chairs, rockers and telephone 

\ sets, either boxed, crated or wrapped. 


laundry acces- 


skiis; sleds; 
; stanchions; 
studio ma- 


2S; SIUKS; 
spraycl 
‘oil) 


8 


tires ‘aulomo- 
Wagons (toy); 
X-ray equip- 
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From Debt Plan, 
Dr. Klein States 


Every Individual to Feel 
Effects of Assistance Of« 
fered Germany During 
Present Crisis, He Says 


we 
Offers First Check 


To Dow nward Trend 


Stability in Centr: al Europe 
Will Be Reflected Among 
The Population of All Na- 


tions, He Declares 

President Hoover's debt and reparation 
policy was described by Dr. Julius Klein, 
Assistant 


Secretary of Commerce, in a 
radio address July 27. as “a common s?nse 
conclusion,” from which he believes the 


economic world would reap imposing ben- 
@iils. Dr. addi * Coiunoia 
Broadcasting nevworks, declared that the 
President had picked the situation “which 
represents the key log in the world’s eco- 


Kieu, spre Ove 


nomic jam.” 
Dr. Klein said a way had been found 
to relieve “great fears und apprehension,” 


which he said had paralyzeu world com- 
meree ior the last six montn. 
Di. Klein's address follows in full text: 
For weeks the newspapers have been 
carrying columns of important lookiag 
dispatches about highiy complicated 
things called moratoriums and payments 


in kind and reparations and other evi- 
dently large questions of world impor- 
tance. 


But I suspect that after trying sincerely 
to find out just what it was all about, a 
good many of us have turned those closely 
printed pages with a sigh to the efiect 
that this seems to be something for big 
bankers and Government officials to worry 
about. We can't escape the knowledge 
that very swift and important interna- 
tional aciion has been brought about, in- 
voiving huge sums of money and debts 
among many @ations. 


Results of Negotiations 


We know that Germany has been re- 
lieved of the necessity of paying to other 
nations this year $450,000,000 in cash; and 
that the United States has agreed for a 
year to postpone the collection of half that 
much trom nations which Germany owes. 
We know, as well, that growing credit 
panic as to Germany, inside and out of 
+ the country, has been stopped; that her 
banks and traders and manufacturers are 
not going to be faced wiih the instant 
withdrawal of the $1,200,000,000 which they 
in the normal course of business, hold as 
demand deposits and credits belonging to 
foreigners with whom they have commer- 
cial relations. Furthermore, we know that 
Germany's central credit institution, the 
Reichsbank, has been able for the first 
time in weeks to check the flowing out of 
its gold, while the beginning of a rush 
to draw away gold from the Bank of Eng- 
land, in some way occasioned by Gedman 
| difficulties, has subsided. Evidently 
these items, involving tremendous sums, 
|present unmistakeable evidence of gen- 
uine and huge accomplismment' the 
results of which are cumulative and will 
gain increasing momentum 

But where is our individual concern 
with such lofty figures and distant trans- 
actions? Are there any elements in Ger- 
many’s plight which might involve, not 


simply high finance and international pol- 
itics, but the average man and woman of 
this Nation? ” 


Individual Concern 

How can the success or unsuccess of 
the endeavors to save it strike us, not as 
bankers, but as grocerymen and _ school 
teachers—clerks and farmhands, cotton 
| planters and fruit growers, lumber jacks 
and railway firefnen? ‘That is the sort 
of question that has doubtless arisen in 
the minds of many of you: and with 
your consent, at the request of the Co- 
4.) 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 


Inland W. aterways 


Work to Be Finished 


Secretary aS Says Econ- 
omy Will Not Interfere 


President Hoover’s renewed effort for 
economies in the expenditures of the 
Federal Government will not, in the opin- 
ion of the Secretary of War, Patrick J. 
Hurley, result in a reduction in the amount 
of funds spent upon the Nation's inland 
waterways program 

This statement was made orally on July 
27 by Secretary Hurley in commeniing 
upon the recent letier of President Hoover 
urging further economies in expenditures 
out of existing appropriations by Con- 
gress for carrying on the work of the 
Government. (The full text of the Presi- 
dent’s letter was printed in the issue of 
July 27.) 

Disciaiming any desire to discuss the 
President's letter for economies, Secretary 
Hurley explained that the Department ot 
War has already taken steps to effect 
economies in the operations of the De- 
partment, including the abandonment of 
a number of Army posts not necessary 
from a military standpoint. 

“My own opinion,” said Secretary Hur- 
ley, “is that the efforts toward economies 
in governmental expenditures will not re- 
duce the amount spent upon the inland 
waterways program.” 

Secretary Hurley called attention to the 


fact that the present Administration at 
the outset stated that it was its purpose 
to complete the inland waterways of the 
country. “That work,” Secretary Hurley 
continued, “has been under way and has 
been carried on more expeditiously than 
ever before in the history of the Nation, 


We have put more watcrways in our trans- 
portation system than ever before and we 
will continue to increase it.” 

Secretary Hurley said that it was the 
policy of the Fe deral Government to bring 
water transportation to Sioux City, Iowa, 
in connection with the improvement of 
the Missouri River to Kansas City, now 
in progress. “I do not think,” he said, 
“there is any prospect of reducing the 
amount of the appropriations for tha§ 
work.” ‘ 
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Kingerprint Phai 
Found Helpful in 


_ Federal Service 


Opposition to System Now 

"Used by Government Is 

’ ‘Antiquated, Declares 
Government Specialist 


The attitude of certain Federal Gov- 
ernment agencies against having the fin- 
gerprint records of their personnel 
searched in the: Division of Identification 
‘was termed “antiquated” and “totally ab- 
surd” by J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
Identification Bureau of the Department 
of Justice, in his recent address beforc 
the Convention of the International As- 


sociation of Identifictaion at Rochester, | 


ne. 2 

_ By means of fingerprinting, the Civil 
Service Commission found that 5,037 out 
of 72,298 applicants for Federal positions 
had police records for offenses ranging 
from disorderly conduct to murder. Mr. 
‘Hoover declared m_his address, which 


was made public by the Department of | 


Justice. He said he could think of no 
stronger argument favoring the practice of 
fingerprinting than this report of the 
Commission. 

His address follows in full text: 


Problem of Identification 


A basic feature in all law-enforcement 
work is the problem of identification 
Manifestly, the first work to be performed 


witnesses, is not always as reliable as it 
should be. Names and descriptions vary, 
but fingerprints never have varied so iar 
as any of us have heard, and so far as 
_we know, never will vary. It has been 


effective method which has yet been dis- 
covered and established. 

The infallibility of the fingerprint 
“science is a subject no longer open to 
controversy. I was particularly interested 
in the testimony given by an officer of 
Scotland Yard a year or so ago when 
he was called as an expert in a case 
in the British courts to testify in sup- 
port of the infallibility of identification | 
by fingerprints. He selected as the basis 
for his premise a Biblical quotation. He} 
referred to the Book c Job, chapter 37, | 
verse 7, reading as follows: “He sealeth 
up the hand of every man; that all men 
may know his work.” 

Work of Bureau 

It is not my intention to endeavor to 
acquaint you gentlemen, experts in your) 
chosen field of endeavor, with any de-| 
velopments in fingerprint work or prac- 
tice. It would be foolish to attempt this. 
It is simply my desire to talk to you 
briefly on matters of mutual interest in- | 
volved in the work of the Division of 
Identification and Information of the! 
Bureau of Investigation of the United | 
States Department of Justice. 

The Bureau of Investigation has been 
“in existence for 23 years and its work 
traverses a large section ef the field of 
Federal investigative endeavor, involving 
the investigation of many classes of Fed- 
eral violations of widespread scope and 
varying importance. The branch of the 
Bureau of Investigation, however, which 
is perhaps brought into closest direct 
daily contact from Washington with peace 
officials throughout the United States, as 
well as foreign countries, is the Division 
of Identification and Information. 

: Need for Clearing House 

The Division of Identification and In- 
formation was organized on July 1, 1924. 
Prior to that date there had been a long 
felt need among officials interested in the | 
cause of-law enforcement, particularly 


} 


. identification experts, for a central clear- 


-ing house to furnish information pertain- | 
ing to criminals and their operations with 
specific reference to fingerprint records. 

With the advancement of the science 
gt dactyloscopy, or finger-printing, vari- 
cus far-sighted peace officials had initi- 
ated the practice of exchanging copies of 
the fingerprints of individual criminals 
for identification purposes and also to 
cetermine the extent of these criminals’ | 


operations. 
The United States Penitentiary at 
Leavenworth, Kan., through a_ period 


ot years, had accumulated a relatively 
Jarge number of such fingerprint records 
and the National Bureau of Criminal 
Identification at Washington, then func- 
tioning under the auspices of the In- 
ternational Association @f Chiefs of Po- 
lice, also possessed a large collection. 

However, because of various problems | 
confronting them, these and similar or- 
ganizations were unable to handle and 
“disseminate the desired information to all 
officials.interested therein. State Bureaus 
of Identification, as time developed these | 
highly important and useful organizations, | 
collected fingerprint records, but these 
were usually local, or at least state-wide 
in character. 

Exchange of Prints 

The problem of a national central col- | 
lection had not been met and it was neces- | 
sary to initiate an extensive exchange of 
prints to insure even a partial circulariza- 
tion. The remedy for this “hit or miss” 
method of exchanging criminal identifica- 


|called to 


thoroughly determined, I am sure, that | 


fingerprint identification is the only really | 


Kentucky to Vote 
On Constitution 


| Electorate to Decide if Conven- 
| tion Is to Be Called to 
Make Changes 


| 
FrankKForT, Ky., July 27. | 
The Secretary of State, Miss Ella Lewis, 
has just advertised the notice of an elec- | 
tion, to be held at the same time as the) 
regular November elections, on the ques- | 
tion of whether a convention shall be! 
revise or amend the present} 
Constitution of Kentucky. 


The act providing for the taking of the} 
votes of the people of the States as to} 
necessity and expediency of calling a con- 
stitutional convention was passed by the 
1928 and 1930 general assemblies. | 


| 

Under the provisions of the act, if a 
majority of the voters favor the calling of | 
a convention, and if the total number of | 
votes of the people of the State as to 
one-fourth of the number of qualified vot- 
ers, the Secretary of State will certify 
the result to the 1932 General Assembly, 
which must pass a law calling the con- 
vention. 

The convention would consist of 100 
representatives and 38 senators. 
egates would be elected at the next gen- 
eral election after the passage of the act. 
They wouuld meet within 90 days after 
being chosen. | 


Law Training Found | 


To Cost Least of Any 


is to connect the criminal with the crime. | 
The testimony of witnesses, even of eye | 


Of the Professions 


Expenses of Student During 
First Year Will Average 
About $700, According 
To Federal Specialist 


The study of law involves the least ex- 
pense of any professional training, Walter 


| J. Greenleaf, specialist in higher educa- 


tion, announced orally at the Federal Of- 
fice of Education July 27. 

The average costs are about $700 the 
first year, ne declared. However, tuition 
varies from $13 in Oklahoma to $450 in 
Yale. A statement issued by Dr. Green- 
leat on the cost of studying law follows in 
full text: 

Legal education is conducted at a lower 
cost than any other professional work, and 
lower than many branches of collegiate 
study; some schools have shown large 
profits. 

Tuition Charges Vary 

Tuition charged in the day law schools 
averages $212 per college year of 36 weeks, 
the rates varying from $13 in Oklahoma 
to $400 in Harvard, Cornell, and Pennsyl- 
vania, and $450 in Yale. Tuition rates in 
the night schools average $145. Thirty 
State universities which maintain law 
schools offer legal training to their State 
residents at minimum rates. 

Most students who attend the night 
schools where rates are low work full time 
on regular jobs, paying their entire ex- 
penses out of a monthly salary. Law stu- 
dents find many opportunities to work 
their way; scholarships are available in 27 
institutions and should be applied for only 
through the dean of the school selected. 
Student loan funds are numerous. 

To cover expenses of the first year about 
$700 is necessary, varying up or down ac- 
cording to the thrift of the individual stu- 
dent. Estimating the cost of meals at $1 
per day, room at 50 cents per day, laundry 
at $1 per week, and incidentals, including 
books and stationery, at $47 per year, the 
student budget is a reasonable one, but 
does not include miscellaneous items, such 
as clothing, amusements, clubs, travel, and 
other personal expenses, which vary with 
taste or circumstances. 


Comfort Is Emphasized 
In New Plane Designs 


3 [Continued from Page 1.] 
their cabins comfortable reclining chairs, | 
reading lights, lavatories, racks for coats 
and packages, adequate ventilating facili- 
ties and sometimes kitchenettes. Their 


| interior fittings have been designed by 


competent interior decorators so that 
they will be attractive as well as com- 
fortable. Smaller cabin planes have as 


many of these things as may be prac- 


| ticable while private owners frequently 
| have their cabins decorated to suit in- 


dividual tastes. 2 

The trend toward metal construction 
was notable and a type of construction | 
that has appeared in several new designs | 
ir. the “metal monocoque fuselage,” in 
which the fuselage is built of metal frame- | 
work with sheet-metal covering, depending 
upon the covering for part of its strength. 
Such a step has been made possible by 
the adaptation of corrugated and flat sheet 
metal to use in aircraft, 

Metal tubing has been used freely for 
fuselage construction and stamped metal 
parts have been employed less frequently 
tor such parts as wing ribs. Other metals 
that are being adopted for use in airplanes 
include stainless steel and magnesium al- 
loys. The former is used chiefly for pon- 


tion data was manifestly the establish-| toons and hulls of seaplanes, flying boats 
ment of one central clearing house to|and amphibians, being favored because of 
its resistance to corrosion. 

landing gear trends are toward 
tail 


serve the entire country. 
accomplished in the authorization by Con- 
gress on July 1, 1924, of the Division of 
Identification and Information of the 
United States Bureau of Investigation. 
The Division commenced its labors with 
a nucleus of 810,188 prints which had 


theretofore comprised the Leavenworth | 


and Chiefs of Police files. It should be 
borne in mind that the effort to extend 
this service was of a purely cooperative 
character. 
Cooperative Service 
Manifestly, no pressure could be brought 


to bear of any kind inasmuch as the Fed- | 


eral Government had no control, direct or 
indirect, over the interested State and 
local law-enforcement officials. It was 
necessary to demonstrate 
the benefits that would be derived by 
lev-enforcement Officials in all parts of 
the country, by the exchange of data of 
this kind. The success of this undertak- 
sng Was soon apparent. 


May I emphasize here the necessity at) 
the same) 


all times for cooperation of 
character in all law-enforcement work. No 
individual or no collection of individuals 
depends so completely and wholly upon 
mutual assistance and support as the law- 
enforcement officer. Without widespread 
scientific and enthusiastic cooperation, the 
forces of crime would soon gain the as- 
cendency. Unfortunately, the criminal 
does not remain in any one city or State. 
Cooperative System Evolved 

, However, the authority of the law- 
yenforcement official does not extend be- 
yyond his individual jurisdiction. For this 
‘reason, therefore, in effecting the appre- 
yhension of the vast army of criminals 
~who ply their trade throughout this and 
sother countries, some -ooperative system 
*must be evolved which will solve the prob- 
em, effecting the apprehension and caus- 
sing the identification of’ these roving 
enemies of society. 

* Not only must the spirit of individual 
jand collective cooperation be manifested 
daily, but there must necessarily be some 


* [Continued on Page 4, Column 5.) 
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This was finally | 


unmistakably | 


The 


replacement of skids by landing 
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The wide unbalistraded stairways— 


into the rotunda and the Senate an 
architectural features in approaching 


of 40 or more steps mounting in four stages—giving entrance from the plaza 


d the House of Representative wings of the National Capitol are striking 


way on the southeast corner of the 


Bids on Three Chemes Mail Routes ; 


Capitol, showing the center pediment 
Senate wing on the extreme right. 


Will Be Invited by Post Office 





Pan-American Airways Is Only Bidder on Aerial Route 
Between Maine and Halifax, N. S. 
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new vessels of Class Four, with a speed | two 


of 16 knots an hour and of a gross ton- 
nage of not less than 5,000 tons. 

The second route will run from Mobile 
or other east Gulf ports to Havre, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Glasgow and Belfast; 
from Mobile or other east Gulf ports to 
Havre, London, Antwerp, Aberdeen and 
intermediate British ports between Lon- 
don and Aberdeen, and from Mobile to 
Rotterdam, Bremen and Hamburg. This 
schedule requires not less than 52 trips, 
nor more than 72 trips, a year. 

The contractor on this route will be 
required to recondition 10 ve ssels and in- 
crease their speed so that they will main- 
tain 13 knots an hour. In lieu of recon- 
ditioning five of such vessels, the contrac- 
tor may have the option of constructing 
in American shipyards two new vessels 
capable of maintaining a speed of 13 knots. 
If the contractor performs more than 60 
mail contract trips in any year during the 
contract term, in addition to the recondi- 
tioning and constructing of new vessels 
mentioned, he shall not later than during 
the 10th year of the contract recondition 
or build new tonnage satisfactory to the 
Postmaster General at an additional cost 
of not less than $1,000,000. 


The third route will operate from Seattle 
to Puerto Colombia, Colombia, and Kings- 
ton, Jamaica on a schedule of not less 
than 12 or more than 24 trips a year. 

The contractor for this route will be 
required to reconstruct two 


vessels and have two new vessels 
constructed as specified and in addition 


nave a third new vessel of Class 5, with a 


speed of 13 knots and:a gross registered 
tonnage of 3,200 tons, constructed in an 


| American shipyard, to be placed in serv- 


| 


| ficials of that country. 


ice when the Postmaster General requires. 

The contracts for these three routes 
run for a term of 10 years *eginning 
Oct. 1, 1931. | 


Pan American Airways 
Bids for Bangor Trip 


The Pan American Airways, of New 
York City, was the only biddex on the 
proposed air mail route from Bangor, Me., 
by St. John, New Brunswick, to Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. Bids were opened in the 
office of Assistant Postmaster General 
Glover at noon today. The Pan American 
Airways agrees to perform the contract 
for $2 per mile. The distance is 281 
miles. 

This is to be a seasonal service between 
the United States and Canada and is to be 
inaugurated as a result of a recent trip 
which Mr. Glover made to Canada, dur- 
ing which he conferred with postal of- 
It is anticipated 


\that when established it will result in 


building up an extensive air passenger ! 
business between the points mentioned 


‘during the Summer months. 


capable of maintaining a speed of 13 knots | 


an hour. These vessels must be placed 
in service as Class 5 vessels within one 
year from the beginning of the contract. 


One new vessel of Class 5, capable of | 


maintaining 13 knots and of a gross ton- 
nage of 3,200 tons must be constructed 
and placed in service within three years 
of the beginning of the contract. If the 
contractor performs more than 15 but not 
more than 19 contract mail trips in any 
year shall have a second new vessel of 
Class 5, with a speed of 13 knots, anda 
gross tonnage of not less than 3,200 tons 
constructed in an American shipyard and 
put in service at such time as may be 
required by the Postmaster General. 

If the contractor performs more than 
19 but not more than 24 contract mail 
trips in any year he shall reconstruct 


wheels, greater dependence on shock | 


absorbers, and frequent use of skis for 
Winter operation. 

Replacement of tail skids has been made 
possible by the success attending the use 
of brakes on the main landing wheels. 
Tail wheels are equipped with either hard 
or pneumatic tires. Designers have turned 
almost universally to shock absorber units 


|the number of flights. 


to replace the old assembly of wheel | 


mounting wound around with rubber 
shock cord. The 
points to 
ter when operations must be conducted 
over snow and ice. Combination wheels 
and skis for use on airplanes that must 
be prepared to operate from snow or ice 
and bare ground have been introduced. 
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increased use of skis, 


greater use of airplane in Win-| ¥i1) be made at the coniract rates. 


| with taximeters and with few exceptions 


While the bids call for the carrying of 
the mails by air for a period of 10 years, 


vessels, | beginning at a date not later than 550 


days after the award of the contract, 
the frequency of the service during the 
calendar year 1931 will be three times 
a week commencing within 30 days cf 
the award of the contract and continuing 
through Sept. 30. 

The frequency of the service after the 
cajendar year of 1931, will be six days 
a week between June 1 and Oct. 31 of! 
each year, but the Postmaster General 
reserves the right, after Dec. 31, 1931, to 
require that the service be performed 
during other months of the year. 

If at any fime the contractor should be. 
unable to obtain permission from the 
Canadian Government to continue opera- 
tion on the route, the Postmaster General | 
may, in his discretion, either discontinue | 
the service or curtail it to end at some 
designated exchange point. 

The Postmaster General also reserves 
the right from time to time to change 
the termini of the route, to require the 
contractor to embrace or omit inter- |, 
mediate points, and to increase or reduce 
He also reserves 
the right to extend the service to any 
point or points in Newfoundland or else-| 
where. 

If the frequency of service is increased 
or the service extended, increased pay 
will be allowed at not exceeding the con- 
tract rates, and if the service is curtailed | 
or otherwise reduced, reduction in pay 


The service is to be performed by a 
schedule as the needs of the mail service 
require. 


‘Service Cars’ of Illinois 
Ordered to Discontinue 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., July 27. 

About 200 operators of “service cars” in 
East St. Louis, Belleville and adjacent ter- | 
ritory have’ been ordered by the Illinois 
Commerce Commission to discontinue op- | 
eration until they obtain certificates from | 
the Commission. | 

The case came before the Commission! 
upon a petition filed by the East 
Louis Railway Company, East St. Louis 
& Suburban Railway Company, and the! 
Blue Goose Motor Coach Company, Inc., 
which operate street cars and motor buses 
in East St. Louis and adjacent territory 
under certificates granted to them by 
the Commission. Operation of the service 
cars, they stated, seriously menaces con- 
tinuation of their service. 

The service cars, the Commission found, 
ordinarily operate just ahead of street 
cars and buses of the complaining com- 
panies, thus operating over fixed routes.) 
None of the service cars are equipped 


{charge a uniform 10 cent fare, the evi- 


dence disclosed. 

In reality, the Commission held, these 
service cars, which are banded together 
| into an organization called the Red, White 
and Blue Service Car Drivers of East Si. 
Louis, operate as a public utility. 

The Commission ordered the record in 
the case transmitted to the Attorney Gen- 
eral with the request that he take such 
legal action as he may deem necessary 
| or expedient to enforce the Commission's 
| order and findings. 


Egypt Seeks New Market 
The Egyptian Cabinet is reported to 
have decided to appropriate $250,000 for | 
expenditure on publicity to create, new | 
markets for Egyptian cotton. (Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.) | 


! 
| 
| 
| 


C. | report. 


the eastern front of the building. The view illustrated is across the stair- 


and the base of the dome, with the 


Mr. Stimson Declines 
Further Discussion 


Of Aid te Germany 


Explains in Berlin Statement 
That Committees of Bank- 
ers Will Deal With Any 


Remaining Questions 





A statement made by the Secretary of 
State, Henry L. Stimson, upon his arrival 
in Berlin, was made public by the Depart- 
ment of State July 27. 

Secretary Stimson stated that he did 
not intend to discuss further financial aid 
for Germany since that already was being 
taken care of by committees of bankers. 

Secretary Stimson’s statement follows in 
full text: 

“I have come to Berlin in pursuance of 
my plan announced before I left America 
of visiting the capitals of Italy, France, 
Germany and England and becoming ac- 
quainted with the gentlemen representing 
the foreign offices of those countries. The 
unexpected call to the recent London Con- 
ference deflected me there when I was 


sarily shortened my visit here. 

“I am very glad to come and see Berlin, 
however, as I have not visited it since I 
was a child and the pleasant acquaint- 
ances which I have formulated 


London makes the visit still more attrac- 
tive. I am looking forward with great in- 
terest to my call upon President Von 
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Restaurant Prices 
e * e 
| On Food Criticized 


Market Quotations Are Not Re- 
flected on Menus, Says 
Wisconsin Official 


Mapison, W1s., July 27. 
A charge that restaurants have failed 
| to reduce prices in accord with lowered 
|costs of raw food products has been made 
|by Commissioner William F. Renk of the 
| Department of Agriculture and Markets. 
|Restaurant meals are still being held up, 
according to the Commissioner, who 
pointed out that the prices quoted in State 
expense accounts have shown no ap- 
preciable decline during the last two 
| years. 
“Lamb, pork and beef prices are at 
| practically the lowest levels in over 20 
| years,” Commissioner Renk said. “A few 
Slices of roast beef cost 25 cents or more, 
while the very best prime steers are sell- 


ing in Chicago from 7‘: to 8% cents a 
pound.” 
Nearly all fruits and vegetables are 


lower than at any time within the past 
15 years, Mr. Renk said. With the pres- 
ent unemployment situation and the 
limited buying power of the public, Mr. 
Renk said he feels that much lower prices 
should prevail on meals in eating places. 


Infantile Paralysis 
| Reported Prevalent 


In New York City 


Public Health Service Calls 
Conference to Consider 
Methods of Preventing 


Further Spread 


A marked increase in the prevalence of 
poliomyelitis, or infantile paralysis, is 
reported at New York City, where the 
number of cases of this disease has in- 
creased from 5 to 195 during the period 
from July 1 to 25, according to an oral 
statement July 27 at the United States 
Public Health Service. 


Increase Is Rapid 
This increase has been so rapid that the 


| City Health Commissioner, Dr. Shirley W. 


Wynne, and Dr. Thomas Parran Jr., State 
Health Officer of New York, called a spe- 
cial conference now meeting at New York 
City to consider measures of preventing 
further spread of infantile paralysis, it 
was said. 

Assistant Surgeon General C. E. Waller 
and Surgeon W. T. Harrison are attend- 
ing this conference as representatives of 
the United States Public Health Service. 

Preiiminary reports snow, however, that 
Massachusetts and Connecticut also have 


|had increases in the number of cases of 


| intending to come to Berlin and has neces- | 


with | 
' Chancellor Bruening and Dr. Curtius in 


Hindenburg which honor I am to have | 


Monday morning. I am very sorry 
owing to the shortness of my visit Mrs. 
Stimson was unable to come with me. I 
shall have to leave for my return on Mon- 
day afternoon.” 

In answer to a question by a press cor- 


that | 


respondent as to whether he was to dis- | 
cuss any further financial matter, he re- | 


| plied: 


“I certainly do not anticipate that any 
such matters wili be brought up. Those 
subjects were fully discussed at the London 
Conference and by the action of that con- 
ference agencies were provided for in the 


| 25. 


shape of committees of bankers by which | 


any remaining questions will be dealt with 
upon a banking basis.” 





ict Unilin 
To Be Held in Colorado 


Denver, Co.o., July 27. 

Referendum elections are to be held on 
two laws enacted by the 1931. Legislature, 
according to announcement at the office 
of the Secretary of State, Charles M. 
Armstrong, where petitions bearing the 
required number of signatures have been 
filed. 

The laws involved are Senate Bill No. 
180, the “Blue-Sky” Act, and House Bill 
No. 10, the oleomargarine law, both of 
which, it was stated, will be inoperative 
until they have been passed upon at the 
general election in 1932. 

This is the first time legislative meas- 
ures have been referred to the people in 
Colorado for 15 years, it was stated. 


Motor Vehicle Accidents 
Increase in New Jersey 


TRENTON, N. J., July 27. 


Motor vehicles accidents in New Jersey 
during May averaged 150 a day, according 
to a report by the State Traffic Commis- 
sion. The total for the month was 4,676 
with 67 deaths and 3,064 persons injured. 
Property damage was estimated § at 

00,000. 

May accidents showed a sharp increase 
ever April, when the total was 2,598 or 
a daily average of 86.6, according to the 
During the two months there were 
7,274 accidents, which took a death toll of 
109 and injured 4,695. 

Violation of the right of way, failure t 
signal, speeding and traveling on th 
wrong side of the road were listed as chief 
among the causes. The peak hour for 
mishaps was between 5 and 6 p. m. and 
Sunday showed a greater total than other 
days of the week, although Saturday was 
a close second. Neither the cars nor the 
weather was greatly at fault, said the 


|Commission, which pointed out that only 


129 of the 8,250 vehicles involved were de- 


| fective mechanically and that less than 25 | 


per cent of the mishaps occurred during 
bad weather. 


Unofficial List Is Issued 





Of Members of Congress. 
The Clerk of the House on July 27 is-| 


sued a new unofficial list of its member- 
ship corrected to July 24. 
2 Senators and 10 Representatives who 
were elected to the Seventy-second Con- 


| gress have died. 


The membership of the House as it now 


stands is given in full text as follows: | 
Republicans, 214; Democrats, 213; 
Farmer-Labor, 1; vacancies, 7; whole 


number, 435. 

The list was compiled under direction 
of the Clerk of the House, William Tyler 
Page. ; ; 


It shows that! 


infantile paralysis, although the higher 
rates of increase in these two States are 
not as pronounced as is that of New oYrk, 
it was explained. Additional informa- 
tion made available follows: 


The increase in a period of less than 
21 days of from 5 to 195 cases of in- 
fantile paralysis in New York City is sig- 
nificant, not because of the actual numbcr 
of cases at the present time, but because 
of the rapid rate of increase. Strangely 
enough, this otubreak has occurred in 
practically the same center as did the 
last serious outbreak in 1916. 


Statistics Sought 


The Public Health Service is seeking 
more adequate statistics on the prevalence 
of infantile paralysis in areas adjacent or 
near New York. Figures reported thus 
far show that 79 cases have been reported 
in Massachusetts since Jan. 1. Of this 
total number, however, 40 have been re- 
ported since July 1, and 14 cases have 
been reported in the week ended July 
A faster rate of increase in prev- 
alence likewise has been noticed, there- 
fore, in Massachusetts during the last 
three weeks. 


Connecticut has reported 19 cases of 
infantile paralysis since July 1. New Jer- 
sey reported 18 cases and Pennyslvania 12 
during the sgme period between July 1 
and 25. More complete figures for ali 


New England States are being sought, 
however. 
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Dental Trouble 


Among Populace 


~ Of India Is Rare 


Oriental Nation Offers a 
Lesson to This Country, 
Investigator Tells the 
Children’s Bureau 


Decayed teeth are so exceptional in 
India that this populous country may 
teach Americans much in preventing den= 
tal ills, it was explained orally June 27 


at the Children’s Bureau of the Depart< 
ment of Labor. 


In sharp contrast to the United States 
where dentists and dental clinics abound 
in great numbers and where there is a 
large proportion of the population suffer~ 
ing with dental caries, comparatively few 
such ailments are prevalent in India, al- 
though it is considered scientifically back< 
ward, the Bureau pointed out. 

Dr. R. Subramaniam, now conducting an 
investigation in the United States on a 
Rockefeller Foundation from India, has 
just submitted to the Children’s Bureau a 
statement explaining in part the reasons 


for the good teeth in India. In making 
public this statement at the Children’s 
Bureau, it was pointed out that great 


emphasis on cleaning the teeth, breast 
feeding of infants, and plenty of sun- 
shine are stressed by Dr. Subramaniain 
The following additional information wad 
furnished by the Bureau: 


Tells of Conditions There 


Dr. Subramaniam pointed out that ig 
was surprising that in the much advanced 
civilization in America there should be 
so many more dental ills than in India, 
regarded generally as uncivilized, With< 
out attempting a scientific explanation, 
he called attention to certain conditions 
in India which may account for the lack 
of caries there. 

“Breast feeding almost the universal 
practice in India. Where it is not the 
case, it is always a family which is highly 
civilized, according to western standards,” 


|his report stated. 


“Breast feeding is not stopped when 
the child is nine months-old. It is con- 
tinued usually about 18 months, on an 
average. if lack of vitamins are the cause 
of dental cares, and if these vitamins are 
to be found in the mother’s milk, pro- 
longed breast feeding is a factor to con- 
sider. The child gets nature's diet and 
as much of it as possible. 


Land of Sunshine 


“India is a land of sunshine. There is 
no lack of vitamin D. Calcium metabolism 
is: normal. Consequently rickets are also 
absent in India. If sunshine is a prime 
factor, it would be interesting to determine 


if caries is universally present in all tem- % 


perate countries—if it is common among 
Chinese, Japanese, and South Americans. 

“Cleaning the teeth daily is a universal 
habit in India. Every child from the time 
it is able to sit up and bite its food is 
taught to clean its teeth or has its teeth 
cleaned. In fact, teeth cleaning is an im- 
portant religious ceremonial in the daily 
rites of the Hindu. That is the first thing 
to be done in the day. No one who has 
not cleaned his teeth shall taste a morsel 
of food or‘ sip any drink. Nor shall he 


set foot inside the kitchen or the dining 
room. 


Meal-time Ritual 


“A strict ritualist goes futther. If the 
teeth are not cleaned, the person can't 
enter the bathroom for his morning bath, 
without which he cannot cook or eat. To 
this day these habits persist among rick 
and poor alike. Were dental caries a re- 
sult of neglecting to clean the teeth in 
early life, this must have some bearing on 
the absence of it in India. 

“Advanced western civilization has yet 
to take a forward step in one direction. 
Mere wiping the lips with a napkin or a 
wet finger is in contrast to the Hindu code 
which demands that the hands, face, and 
feet be washed after as well as before a 
meal, and the mouth rinsed several times 
with fresh water. The latter is serupuously 
observed by everyone. 

Dr. Subramaniam concluded his comment 
with a reference to the theory of dental 
caries as an infectious process and called 


attention to the custom in India of all 
persons pouring liquid into the mouth 
rather than sipping it. The lips must 


never touch the vessel, but in the event 
they do at times, then it must not be used 
again until it has been washed in several 
changes of water and put through the fire, 
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* Malaysia Holds ] 


High Position in | 


American Trade 


Value of Commerce With 
United States Is Said to 
Rank Next to Japan in) 
Countries of Asia 


By M. A. Pugh 


Eastern Section, Division of Regional | 
Department of Commerce | 


Far 
Information, 
The total trade of Malaysia, import and 

export, with the United States is more) 

important from the standpoint of dollar 
value than that of any country in Asia 
or Australasia except Japan. In North 

America it is exceeded only by that of 

Canada, while there are no South Amer- 

ican countries and but three European 


countries—the United Kingdom, Germany 
and France—with which the United 
States has a larger trade. This relation 
has existed since 1924, with the exceptions 
that in 1925 Cuba's trade with the United 
States exceeded that of Malaysia, and in 


1925, 1926, and 1927 trade with France 
was lower. ; 
In the term “Malaysia” are included 


the countries of Middle Asia—the Nether- 
land East Indies, British Malaya, Siam, 
and French Indo-China. Trade of the 
United States with the last named, how- 
ever, is comparatively insignificant. With 
a total area of 2,190,000 square miles, 
Malaysia is larger than any country in 
the Far East except China and Australia, 
and its population of 99,260,000 is exceeded 
only by that of China and India. 


Peak Was in 1926 


Trade with the United States has fol- 
lowed closely Maylasia’s trade with the 
world. When demand and price of its raw 
materials were high, its exports to the 
United States rose and purchases from 
America increased accordingly. The peak 
year was 1926, when a total value of 
nearly $550,000,000 was reached, compared 
with a prewar average annual trade of 
$50,000,000 and the five-year average, 1915 
to 1920, of $200,000,000. 

It will be noted that United States ex- 
ports to Malaysia were highest in 1920, 
but giving due weight to the inflated prices , 
of the postwar period, it is probable that 
the value in more recent years has rep- 
resented a considerably larger volume of 
trade, particularly in 1929. Similarly, the 
high price of rubber in 1926 brought the 
value of our imports from Malaysia to 
the highest figure on record, although the 
amount of rubber imported was only two- 
thirds of that bought in 1929. The value 
of rubber imports alone in 1926 was nearly 
twice that of our total imports from Ma- 
laysia in 1929. 


Per Capita Trade 


In 1929 per capita trade of Malaysia 
with the United States amounted to $4 
This figure compares with $8 for Japan; 
$1750 for the Philippine Islands, with 
which the United States has free trade 
relations; $0.70 for China; and $0.60 for 
India. In 1930 the figures dropped to $3 | 
for Malaysia; Japan, $5; the Philippines, 
$14; China, $0.40; and India, $0.30. 

Inasmuch as Malaysia has held its pres- 
ent plaee in American-far eastern trade 
only since 1924, that year is taken as a 
basis of comparison in this consideration 
of the development of its commercial re- 
lations with the United States. The year 
was one of normal activity througout the 
area and was marked by general recovery 
from the business depression which fol- 
lowed the postwar activities, without ab- 
normal extensions or pronounced price 
tendencies. Complete details of trade are 
not available for later than 1929, which, 
however, owing to the world-wide depres- 
sion of 1930, presents a more accurate pic- 
ture of trade developments in recent years. 

Balance Unfavorable 

Because of its rich store of raw mate- 
rials of particular importance to Ameri- 
can industries—rubber, tin, fibers, and 
vegetable oils—and the natural limitations 
of oriental peoples as consumers of west- 
ern products, the balance of trade between 
the United States and Malaysia is heavily 
unfavorable. The excess of imports in 
1924 amounted to $182,000,000; in 1929 to 
$256,000,000. Over the five-year period, 
however, certain interesting changes have 
occurred, ‘ndicative of possible future 
tendencies. 

The developments noted during the five- 
year period are indicative of recent trade 
tendencies which have brought the area to 
its present important position in the total 
trade of the United States with Asia. As 
a possible indication of future trade ex- 
pansion, the trade of Malaysia with the 
world is compared with world transactions 
of other far eastern areas. 


First in Far East 
The total foreign trade of Malaysia in 
1929 amounted to $2,441,000,000, exceeding 
that of any country in the Far East. In- 
dia’s trade was second, valued at $2,064,- 
000,000, and was followed by that of Ja- 





pan, which amounted to $1,992,000,000. 
The total foreign trade of China was 
valued at $1,470,000,000; of Australia, at 


$1,350,000,000; New Zealand, $501,000,000; 
and the Philippine Islands, $311,000,000— 
completing the main far-eastern areas. 

Per capita foreign trade of Malaysia in 
1929 was higher than that of any oriental 
country except the _ Philippines. It 
amounted to $24, compared with $26 for 
the Philippines, $23 for Japan, $6 for 
India, and $3 for China. Australia and 
New Zealand, both sparsely populated and 
nonoriental. have a very large per capita 
trade, in 1929 amounting to $225 and $334, 
respectively. British Malaya alone, with 
a population of 4.500.000, had a per capita 
trade of $228; that of the Netherland East 
Indies, with 61,000,000, or nearly two- 
thirds of the total population of Malaysia, 
was $16 in 1929. 


The foregoing is the full tert of 
sections of an article appearing in 
the July 27 issue of Commerce Re- 
ports. 


California Seeks Relief 
From Rail Fee on Grapes 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., July 27. 


Governor James Rolph Jr. has appealed 
to railroads entering Chicago to eliminate 
or reduce a fee of $75 for the interchange 
of cars transporting California grapes, in 
order that sales may be increased. 

Telegrams were sent by the Governor 
to officials of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific, the Chicago & North 
Western, the Rock Island Lines and the 
Santa Fe, asking them to take early and 
favorable action. 

It had been explained to the Governor 
by the State Department of Agriculture, 
he said, that purchasers of carloads of 
California grapes are compelled to pay a 
fee of $75 to have a car transferred from 
one line to another. It frequently happens, 
the explanation continued, that several 
cars of grapes enter Chicago on different 
lines and purchasers take the grapes onl; 
from the railroad that can make delivery, 
while cars that would require a transfer 
are left unsold. 

The Department of Agriculture ex- 
pressed the belief that abolition or reduc- 
tion of the charge would increase the 
sale of grapes in Chicago by 1,000 cars this 
season. 











many 
protected by reserves accumulated in years 
of good business find themselves at th« 
present 
tions. 


dividends and salaries. 
taced. with 


ing 


to 
at 
wages 
also stated that the belief was widespread 
throughout the Siate and that the initia- 
tion of wage cuts 
Rhode Island as a breach of such agree- 


that 


country 
vage-cutting referred to above. 


stantial wage cuts. 
where 


of 
some work for 
Most 
grave perils 
sighted proposal of the wage cut. 
not add strikes and other industrial dis- 
orders to our troubles 
grief as it is. 
1921 when wage cuts started the greater 
part of the 2,400 strikes in that depression 
1,000,000 workers 
kind 
of dangerous nostrum ought to be enough 
in our depression experiences.’ 


and 
into 


by 
the 
their duty to cooperate with you and the 
leaders of other industries who have vol- 
untarily 

“May I, therefore, most respectfully re- 
quest you personally to interest yourself 
in the very serious and alarming situation 
now rapidly developing in the textile in- 
dustry in this State and to use the great 
office to bring 
these leaders of the textile industry to a 
serious mistake which 
they are making, and ask them to with- 
have 
| already announced and put into effect?” 


realization of the 


ON FLORIDA REEFS 





The lighthouse at Key West was the 
first to be built on the Florida Keys; 
wreckers, whose trade it menaced, 
strongly opposed its construction, 
according to the records of the 
Lighthouse Service. Erected in what 
is now the center of the city, it be- 
came necessary to increase the 
height; it is now fitted with auto- 
matic lighting apparatus. 


Secretary Lamont 


Discusses Policy on 


Wage Reductions 


Interference in Individual 
Cases of Reduction Not 


Duty of the Government, 


He Declares 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
corporations which were not 


time in extremely difficult 


the prospect of 


alternatively, 


occur, but I do not believe it 


such cases,—neither do I think such 
interference could be effective.” 
The letter from Mr. Condon to Pres- 


ident Hoover,, under date of July 16, fol- 
lows in full text 


Mr. Condon’s Letter 
“IT am 


ress in the textile industry in Rhode 
Island 
“You will recall that last January, on 


behalf of several hundred of my constit- 
uents, I requested your assistance to pre- 
vent a wage cut in one of the mills of the 
American Woolen Company in Olneyville, 
rR. T. I 
cut, 
followed 
table result 
a time when it would be most dishearten- 
their best 
to cooperate with you in your efforts to 
bring business and industry safely out of 
the present depression 

“In my letter I said that these employes 
believed that their employers wgre a party 
you 
to cut 


that such 
stand would soon 
and that the 
be industrial 


realized then 
allowed to 
by others 
would 


if 
strife 


to those who were doing 


the agreement entered into with 
the White House in 1930, not 
during the present depression. 


was looked upon 


ment, 
“It was with regret, and some surprise, 
inat I learned from you, through the 


Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. Lamont, 
was, not repre- 
sented among the industrial leaders of the 
pledge against 


the textile industry 


who made the 


Cites Reductions 
“A serious condition now exists in this 
State and particularly in my district. 


Many thousands cf employes in the textile 
industry here have recently received sub- 
In several of the mills 
announced 
strikes have occurred, and in two instances 


wage cuts have been 


likely that this condition will grow worse 
unless someone who can speak with au- 
thoritv tries to convince these employers 
that they are aggravating an already bad 
situation and repeating the serious mistakc 
they made in this industrial 
the 1921 depression. 

“In this I am borne out by the opinion 
expressed 
Commerce, 


by the Assistant 
Dr. Julius Klein, 


Secretary 


the necessity of providing at 
the maximum 
them realize, 


that lurk 


furthermore, 
in the 


of 


That is what was done 


than 
One dose of 


turned more 


the streets that 


“It is indeed a pity that the 


wage cut. It seems to me that it 


pledged you their aid. 


influence of your exalte 


draw the wage cuts which they 
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well 


posi 
Magny of them have already cut 
Some of them are 
closing down 
altogether and thus creating more unem- 
ployment, or, 
porary wage reductions. 

“I very greatly regret that these cases 
should 
the duty of the Government to interfere 
in 


seeking tem- 


again calling to your attention 
the wage-cutting campaign now in prog- 


a wage 
be 
inevil- 
at 


in 


of 
in his radio 
address on Sunday, April 12, 1931, in which 
he made the following observation: 

“Fortunately, the vast majority of our 
industrial leaders are keenly appreciative 
least 
number. 
the 
short- 
Let us 


We have enough 
in 


leaders 
of the textile industry in this State cannot 
be classed among the number referred to 
Dr. Klein,-who realized the perils of 





OLDEST LIGHT TOWER Mexico Is Asked | 


To Extend Life | 


| Of Claim Group 


United States Negotiating 4 
| Effort to Secure Continu- | 
| ance of Discussions 
Commission 





The United States is negotiating with 
Mexico for the extension of the life of| 
the General Claims Commission, United | 
States and Mexico, which otherwise would 
expire Aug. 30, according to an oral state- 
ment July 27 by William R. Castle Jr., 
Acting Secretary of State. The Special 
Claims Commission expires Aug. 17. | 

Asked if the reported friction within the 
|Commission was being ironed out, Mr. 


Castle replied that he thought so but 
that there was nothing to report. Press 
Gispatches from Mexico City previously 
| had stated that the Mexican Commis- 
sioner, L. G. Fernandez MacGregor, and 
the neutral Commissioner, Horacio F. Al- 
faro of Panama, had requested the re-| 
moval of the American Commissioner, | 
Frederick K. Nielson. 

Claim Against Egypt 

Mr. Nielson, Mr. Castle stated, has re- | 
signed in order to take part in the arbi- | 
tration of the claims of George J. Salem, | 
a naturalized American citizen, against 
the Egyptian government Mr. Nielson, 
however, does not resign until the term 
of the General Claims Commission termi- 
nates Aug. 30, and is not connected in any 
way with the dispute between him and the 
other commissioners, Mr. Castle stated. 
When Mr. Castle's attention was called 
to the statement of Foreign Minister Es- 
trada of Mexico that his government 
would not renew the Claims Commissions 
without narrowing their scope, Mr. Castle | 
stated that this was the reason the United 
States was negotiating. | 

A statement bv the Department of State 
describing the Salem commission follows 
in full text: 

Claim Against Egypt 

| The claim of George J. Salem against 
the Government of Egypt, which is to 
be arbitrated before an international ar- 
bitration tribunal in Vienna in Novem- 
er next, is based upon the refusal of the 
Egyptian Government to recognize the 
capitulatory (extraterritorial) rights of 
Salem, a naturalized American citizen, 
to exemption from criminal prosecution 
in Egypt and on the illegal detention by 
the Egyptian authorities of important doc- 
uments of title to real estate as well as 
a denial of justice in the Mixed Courts 
‘of Egypt#in the refusal of those =— 
properly to adjudicate Salem's laim 
against the Government of Egypt, which 
was, in the first instance, taken to the 
Mixed Courts for trial 

Salem was brought before the criminal 
authorities on a charge of forgery of cer- 
tain title deeds in March, 1918, and it was 
not until March, 1921, that the Egyptian 
authorities recognized his treaty right to 
exemption from criminal prosecution by 
the dismissal of charges against him. His 
title deeds were retained from March, 
1918, until October, 1922. The illegal re- 
tention pf the title deeds resulted in the 
loss of Several hundreds of thousands of 
dollars because of the resultant inability 
of Salem to dispose of his properties dur- 
ing the existence of a favorable market 
;for real estate in Egypt. Salem also 
claims losses to his personal reputation 
and standing because of the illegal crim- 
inal prosecution. (The charge of forgery 
was subsequently investigated and found 
by the American Consular Court in Egypt 
to be unsupported.) 


Exceeds Million 
amounts to more 


| 


The 
000.000. 
The Arbitral 
three members 


claim than $1,- 
Tribunal is composed of 
-one chosen by the 
United States, one by Egypt and a third, 
who will preside, by agreement between 
the two governments. The American Ar- 
bitrator is the Honorable Fred N. Niel- 
sen. The Egyptian Arbitrator is Abdul 
Hamid Bedoui Pasha, King’s Counsel and 
Legal Adviser to the Egyptian Foreign 
Office. The neutral Arbitrator is Doctor 
Walter Simons, ex-Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Germany, ex-Ministe1 
for Foreign Affairs of Germany, who 
for a short period of time, was acting 
President of Germany during the interval 
between the death of President Ebert and 
the inauguration of President von Hin- 
denburg. The oral hearing on the claim 
will begin in Vienna on Nov. 16, 1931. 


Extra Session Possible, 
Asserts Senator Moses 
If it should become apparent during the 


Fall that consideration by Congress of 
the war debt moratorium will bring about 


prolonged debate, it is possible that an 
extra session of Congress will be called 
about Nov, 10, Senator Moses (Rep.), of 
New Hampshire, president pro tem. of 
the Senate, stated orally July 27 


Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, a 
member of the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency and Committee on 
Commerce, stated orally that in his opin- 
ion there will be no necessity for an extra 
session of Congress, but that te regular 
session of Congress will be sufficient 


in the cities of Central Falls and Paw- 

2 . : ative Cz 2 Els- 
tucket, serious disorder has accompanied eet cae ee ae ee 2 - 
attempts of employers to operate their mittee on A -aneaors lh "i ao oe 
mills with strike breakers It is quite : ppropriations, stated orally 


that there should be an extra session and 
it should be called earlier than Novembet 
He said he favored considering the mo- 
ratorium and also the broader questions 
of unemployment legislation and _ relief 
for farmers. 


area during 
‘ 


Higher Tariff laseectnons 
Is Asked on Folding Rules 


An application for an increase of duty 
on “wooden folding rules” and “aluminum 
folding rules” was received by the Tariff 
Commission July 25 from the Master Rule 
Manufacturing Company, Inc., 815 East 
136th St., New York City, the Tariff Com- 
mission announced July 27. 


Nicaragua Canal Feasible, 
Says Engineer After Survey 


{Continued from Page 1.) 
necessary for the United States to enter 
into new treaties both with Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica because the San Juan Rivet 
forms the dividing line between the two 
countries, Col. Sultan said. 

The survey made by Col. Sultan and his 
corps of engineers was made pursuant to 
Public Resolution No. 99, 70th Congress 
approved March 6, 1929. 

That resolution directed a survey for 
the purpose of obtaining additional infor- 
mation respecting the most practical route 
for an interoceanic canal across the Re- 
public of Nicaragua, the practicability and 


approximate cost of constructing and 
maintaining such a canak and the ap- 
proximate cost of acquiring all private 
rights, properties, privileges, and fran- 


chises affected by such a canal route 

An appropriation of $250,000 was made 
available by Congress for making the 
survey. 
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OBELISK SYMBOLIZING NATIONAL ASPIRATIONS 





paved with terrazo; 


Granting 


Will Aid Whole W 


Asserts President Has Picked * 
From Its Present 





undelights in the four bays of the upper basin will giv 
from within, The obelisk will be of black granite with a pink granite base. 
bronze plaques depicting Law, Scien 


of Financial Aid to Germany 











N THE center of the World War Me- 

morial Plaza created by the State of 
Indiana in the heart of Indianapolis is to 
be raised an obelisk as a symbol of na- 
tional aspiration. The base of this mon- 
ument is an electric water fountain; 
the lower basin, 100 feet in diameter, to 
be of pink Georgia marble and the floor 


orld, Says Dr. Klein ! 


Key Log’ to Release Business 
Depressed State | 





{Continued jrom Page 1.1 


lumbia Broadcasting network, I shall try | 
to furnish some part of the answer. 

That there is a very close and intimate | 
association between our fortunes here in 
the United States and the outcome of this 
world endeavor for Germany's salvage, I 
don't think anybody wil: deny now. 
We've had all the practical evidence on 
the point that any sensible man can 
demand 

When President Hoover last month pro- 
posed a tangible and substantial step by 
all civilized nations to prevent the social 


and economic collapse of Germany there 


was an electric flash around the globe, 
which shot up confidence as to the busi- 
ness future in every conceivable security 
and commodity market, which stirred 
every business circle. Men realized that 
the first real check to the sullen down- 
ward trend of world wide business de- 
pression had been administered. \ 
Subsequently, there came the inevitable 
period of negotiation and discussion, which, 
somewhat lessened the original gain; but 
even so we can see now, that most of the 
real advance toward economic recovery 
has not been lost. Beyond any doubt, the 
expectation of a solvent Germany, the 
prospect of a stable nation in Central 
Europe, in some way meant a big and 
instantly realizable benefit to the people | 
of the United States and to most of the 
population of the world Now why? 


German Debt to Allies 
At Close of the War 


We'll have to look at a dit of history to 
get any grip on the reason. After the 
World War, Germany was deemed to be 
indebted to the Allied and Associated 
Powers for reparations and war damages 
to an almost unthinkable amount—33 bil- 
lions of dollars 

The Reparations Commission of Euro- 
pean nations first agreed to take about 
$750,000,000 a year from Germany for an 
indefinite period in settlement. But this 
proved to be excessive, and so the charge 
was finally reduced to $450,000,000 or 
thereabouts, to be paid annually for a pe- 
riod of 59 years, with some added items. 

All this scheme for collecting money 
from Germany was arranged without the 
participation of the United States Gov- 
ernment, although American experts had 
a good part in the job as individuals. 

So much for Germany's war debt to the 
Allies.. In turn, most of Allied govern- 
ments owed the United States for heavy 
loans which our Treasury made their gov- 
ernments, not only during the war but 
after it. 

Terms of payment as to these had been 
settled with each of them, upon the basis 
of the capacity of each debtor to pay, ir- 
respective of its reparations receipts from 
Germany. The scheme was working fairly 
well on all sides, until the business de- 
pression set in and deranged every finan- 


cial adjustment that existed around the | 


globe. 
The burden of war debts, which had 
been continually becoming rather lighter 


as wealth increased and the volume of 
international trade expanded, suddenly 
tended to increase appallingly in every 


quarter, especially because of the collapse 
of values of raw materials. 


Character of the People 


As Security for Payment 

Now, in considering a debt of the huge- 
ness of that assessed against Germany, 
we reach one obvious conclusion. The only 
security for its payment is presented by 
the character and condition of the Ger- 
man people. No store of wealth exists or 
ever will exist from which payment can 
be drawn at once. It is from Germany's 
power to create wealth in the future, from 
her diligence, inventiveness, and capacity 
to organize, that the sums due must come. 

The European world realizes that it isn’t 
leaning on any frail reed when it places 
dependence on German character as the 
ultimate source of payments in this mat- 
ter. Though the values can't be definitely 
measured, the resources expressed in Ger- 
man popular discipline, in the wonderful 
proficiency of her technicians, in the skill 
and determination of her industrial lead- 
ers are enormous even though they are 
beyond definite calculation. The only 
chance for collection obviously depends on 
giving the German people the chance to 
rebuild their capacity to pay. 

With the onset of the depression, par- 
ticularly with the great fall in world 
prices for the commodities she could offer 
in payment, her powers to settle the ac- 
count were weakened by just that much. 
Now, here's where we come into the pic- 
ture. 

American producers were quickly and | 
sharply affected. In 1929, our farmers sold! 
to German consumers, through the meat | 
packers, about $32,000,000 worth of pork 
products; while in 1930, Germans were 


| able to buy barely $15,000,000 of such food.|; The German business community, like 


|}mans began 


Some of that cut was due to price de- 
clines, but most of it was due to the sharp 
shrinkage in Germany's buying power. 
And the same is true of German imports 
of wheat and wheat flour from the United 
States, which in 1929 amounted to 7,000,- 
000, and dropped to about 4,500,000 in 1930. 
Her cotton purchases from us fell nearly 
30 per cent in the same period, from about 
170,000,000 to 123,000,000. 


Loss of Business 


With Germany Cited 

Germany bought $15,000,000 worth of 
American fruit in 1929, and but $12,000,- 
000 worth in 1930. Our mines, like our 
farms, were feeling the recession as Ger- 
man buying of copper and zinc fell off. 





Moreover, her condition got worse this 
year. American sales to Germany of 
these three commodities named, pork 


products, wheat products, and cotton, in 
1929 reached a total of about $209,000,- 
000; but for 1931, if they keep on at the 
same rate to wnich they have dropped dur- 
ing the first five or six months, they will 
be but $118,000,000, a loss of trade on 
just those items for us since that year of 
$91,000,000. 

Now, those things are supplied to Ger- 
many from all over this country, and our 
people everywhere are correspondingly 
damaged when the demand for them dis- 
appears. If our wheat and cotton and 
pork growing farmers lose $91,000,000 of 
their income, their purchases of Detroit 
automobiles or California oranges or New 
England hardware will be just that much 
That's the kind of cancerous poison that 
feeds on depression. 

Every quarter of German political and 
economic organization was creaking omi- 
nous warning of approaching breakdown 
when President Hoover at the crucial mo- 
mente took action last month. His pro- 
posal was simple but most effective, and 
adopted with a speed altogether unprece- | 
dented in international affairs. Inci- 
dentally, that point of the speed of the 
transaction, which was so vitally neces- 
sary, brings up the large part played in) 
the negotiation by the radio telephone, 
with sometimes as many as six Officials 
“sitting in” on a single round table, or a 
rather “around the ocean” conversation 
The thing would have been pretty nearly 
impossible if that device had not been 
available. 


Confidence Restored 


At Commodity Markets 

The Presideni suggesied that the credi- 
tors of Germany give her a one-year holi- 
day on war debt payments—that all this 
pressure be temporarily removed. Please 
note that there was no cancllation of any 
of the accounts. There was no attempt to 
determine what should be done in another 


year. There was just the common sense 
conclusion, translatedg into action, that’ 
Germany needed a breathing spell. And 
there is every human probability that 


| when she has had a breathing spell, her 


capacity and disposition to resume pay- 
ments alike will be found bettered. 

Within a matter of days, even hours, 
after the President acted, the American 
cotton crop to be harvested next Fall 
gained about $100,000,000 in value; Stocks 
and bonds representing ownership of 
American industries became saleable for 
an aggregate of several billions more than 
they had been prior to the announcement 
A sizable list of depressed commodities 
found open markets and ready buyers 
where for weeks previous there had been 
nothing but a stagnation. 

Markedly, the confidence which is es- 
sential to the conduct of business was re- 
stored; almost everybody felt some radia- 
tion in a practical way from the wide- 
spread satisfaction that the world wasn't 
going to allow a German breakdown to be 
forced—that understanding existed as to 
the necessity of giving her temporary re- 
lief from burdens. World markets put a 
cash value on the appearance of intelli- 
gence, good will, and capacity—and that 
value has since been largely retained. 


Delays in Acceptance 


Of President’s Proposal 

In spite of the grea. success of the 
President's proposal in reviving economic 
hope, in clearing the financial atmosphere 
of the world, regrettable delays developed 
as to its acceptance. 

It would hardly be proper for me to 
discuss the causes of those delays, but 
their effect was to foster a panic among 
the German people, and among their com- 


mercial creditors, who feared that the 
promised deliverance might be lost. 
Runs resumed on German banks; Ger- 


to hoard gold and forcign 
currency; the population of the country 
even began to move out, in dread of a 
bolshevist revolution. The result was a 
second crisis, involving the whole struc- 
ture of German credit and finance. 








{draw 


| prolonged 
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e color to the sprays of water which will jet up 
On the four sides of the obelisk will be placed 


ce, Religion and Education. : 


all others, sells goods on credit, borrows 
money trom the banks and money mar- 
kets of all the world, and is constantly 
in debt for capital which it puts to useful 
work. | 

This Spring, her people and credit in- 
stitutions owed perhaps $1,400,000,000 to 
foreigners, payabie on demand—while the 
total of advances usuaily classed as short 
term credits ran to about two and a half 
billions, of which Americans have ad- 
vanced possibly one-third. 

There is nothing unusual or alarming 
in this aggregate of borrowing by an in-| 
dustrial nation; the United States, for 
instance, though a creditor nation, prob- 
ably is in debt to the extent of three bil- 
lions to toreigners who have bank deposits 
here, short term investments in American 
enterprise, or hold tirade bills afloat in 
moncy markets representing American 
transactions. 

As Germany's creditors began to with- 






these tunds very hurriedly during | 
the prolonged discussions of the Presi- 
dents first proposal, her bank reserves 


sank below legal limits; her gold was ex- 
hausted; her currency system endangered. 
Thereupon the President intervened | 
again; and last week in London a meet- 
ing of representatives of all the govern- 
ments concerned, including those of Ger- 
many, was brought about. 
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| Control of Flood 


In Winooski Seen 


As Vermont Task 


Army Engineers Find That 


River Project Fails to 
Justify Appropriation by 
Federal Government 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


conclude that an expenditure of $4,000,000 
for the construction of an adequate flood 
control project is economically sound. He 
considers one-half of this amount to be 
the value of the direct local benefit and 
the other half the value of the indirect 
benefit to the State and Nation.” 

The Department's district engineer, Col. 
G. M. Hoffman, cooperated in the surveys 
and consideration of remedial measures 
with the State’s advisory committee of 
engineers. Col. Hoffman presented what 
Gen. Brown characterized as a compre- 
hensive plan for flood control and power 
development through construction of sevén 
reservoirs, of a total capacity of 272,000 
acre-feet, one-quarter of which would be 
reserved solely for flood control. Col. 
Hoffman reported that suitable control 
over the total storage would regulate the 
flow of the stream’ for power development 
and would reduce the floods so that they 
could be safely passed through an en- 
larged channel. 

New Plants Proposed 


He proposed the installation of approxi- 
mately 94,000 additional horscpower in 
seven new plants and the enlargement of 
improvement of 12 existing plants, all of 
which would enable a production of 167,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours of new primary 
power annually. The estimated cost of 
the complete improvement under this plan, 
the report said, would be $16,100,000, in- 
Gjuding $9,800,000 for reservoirs, $6,100,000 
for power installations and $200,000 for 
channel enlargement, to be financed over 
a period of years. 

Of the $10,000,000 for flood control, $1,- 
000,000 contribution would be by the Fed- 
eral Government and the rest would be 
State contribution and by bond issues. 

The conclusions of the district engineer 
were as follows: 

“(a) It is considered that to some de= 
gree national benefit would accrue if the 
Winooski Valley were made secure from 
the flood menace and if the water power 
of the river were made more fully avail- 
able for industrial and other uses. Flood 
damage to highways and bridges built by 
Federal aid is an important item. In addi- 


| tion, the widespread destruction of roads 


and railroads constitutes a serious inter= 
ference with interstate and foreign com- 
merce. Conservation of fuel through 
water power development will become of 
greater national importance as coal and 
oil deposits approach exhaustion. 

“(b) If Congress determines upon a na- 
tional policy of financial assistance con- 
cerning flood control and related work, 
the Winooski River presents an oppor- 
tunity for effective cooperation with the 
State of Vermont, as a contribution in aid 
to initiate this project. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is recommended that the 
Federal Government contribute an amount 
equal to that appropriated by the State 
and not to exceed $1,000,000.” 

Concurs in Proposals 


Division Engineer Barden reported that 
regardless of adoption of the Hoffman plan 


| the proposed channel improveme 
. ° : nts 
Means of Combating should be immediately undertalen by 
Second Crisis Devised local authorities and concurred in the 


Here the means 0i eiectively combating 
the second crisis were devised, in coopera- 
tion with Germany itself. Germany has 
put rigid restrictions on the financial con- 
duct of it own citizens—it is requiring 
them to bring back property and money 
shipped out of the couniry; it has concen- 
trated the transfers of toreign exchange 
through a single bank in order to use na- 
tional resources solely for the purchase 
of necessary raw materials and the pay- 
ment of outstanding obligations 

Foreign banks, under terms of the 
President's suggestions to the conference, 
the periods of their loans to 
German banks, and the runs on Germany 
have been stopped The second crisis 
now seems to be over. 

Of course, tie shocks to world con- 
fidence from events like these are serious 
Nevertheless, a large proportion of the 
values gained by the endeavor to ease the 
strain on Germany jnave not been lost. 

The wide-spreading and far-reaching 
reactions demonstrated that the President 
had righttully picked the situation which 
represents the key-log in the world’s 
economic jam; and designated a way fox 
its release. 

Our securities and commodities have | 
been held some though not all of their | 
increased worth. But the important thing, 
it seems to me, is tnat the great fear and 
apprehension which has paralyzed world 


/economy for the past six months has been 


lifted. 

The factor most 
economic recovery thus far has been the 
dominance of fear—lack of faith in the 
payment of obligations, lack of willingness 
to take any normal rcasonable business 
hazard, fear of the loss of means or the 
loss of employment 

Mostly these fears have been irrational, 
but that doesn't reduce the damage they 
do. In this matter, the President has 
bcen successful in lifting the influence of 
fear from one great domain of world 
interest, and the proof of tne possibility | 
inspires general hope that they could 
pass from other zoncs. 


Problem of Relieving 


Domestic Situation 

Freaucntly, it is said ‘hat now that the | 

forcign problems have been cl rared | 
up, it ought to be time to tackle the big 
ones left at home. Quite right; but re- 
member that this foreign” problem has, 
let me repeat, a direci bearing on the 
status of our difficulties here in the United 
States—that the evils issuing from it at- 
tack all cur farm and factory produccrs. 
During the period of difficult negotiations, | 
some people scem to have been somewhat 
alarmed lest the country hg drawn into 
European political tangles. 

But the President and the delegates, 
of the United States at the London con- 
ference succceded in holding all the en- 
deavors to apply stricily and solaly to 
the economic rescue of Germany. We 
made no political engagements—we en- | 
gaged solely in economic cooperation. We 
iollowed a course dictated by the vital in- 
terest of Our people as producers and as 


retarding general 


big 


,investors of money 


The degree of our concefn here in the 
United States over res.oration in Europe 
can b2 measured several ways. First, we 
find that our producers sold to Europe in 
1929 goods valued at $2,375,000,000, For 
1931, our European sales, if their decline 
keeps on at the pr nt rate, will sink 
to $1,400.000,000. That's a loss of a billion 
dollars since 1929. Even allowing for the 
price decline factor, obviously, it behooves 
us to use all possible mcans to stimulate 
a recovery of that buying power. 

Next, we know that American investors 
have lent nearly five billion dollars to 
Europe. Of this sum, §$1,200.000,000 has 
been placed in the bonds and stocks is- 
sued by German governmental units or 
German corporations 

Don't for a moment believe that these 
holdings are in the hands of our big 
bankers or financial institutions. They, 








| President 


recommendations of Colonel Hoffman. 
The Board of Engineers did not regard 
a Federal contribution to the Winooski 
Valley project justified. It pointed out 
that Congress gave Federal aid in con- 
struction of the highways in the valley 
and then $60,000 for their repair after tha 
flood; that local interests probably would 
be justifid in expending $4,000,000 for 
flood control but that the United States 


should not participate further. Chief of 
Engineers Brown concurred with the 
Board. 

have been distributed—are spread out 
now, as to German securities, in the 


hands of about three-quarters of a mii- 
lion individuals in this country, people in 
all walks of life. European investors hold 
a similar sum in like German securities— 
and the value of the whole collection de< 
pends upon German stability. 

These investments are all in addition 
to th $1,400,000,000 of those temporary, 
short-time loans of foreigners to German 
business. In a very real sense, this is 
not a German crisis; it is a European 
peril which vitally concerns all our rela- 
tions with that continent, to which the 
value of our annual exports, the total of 
our long-term investments, and the sum 
of our short-term business credits, to- 
gether, aggregate well over $8,000,000,000. 

However, now that panic has been ef- 
fectually arrested, the prospect is by no 
means discouraging. We can take the 
whole episode as a symptom of the grave 
uncertainty to which world capital has 
been reduced by its experiences in dopres- 
sion. But with the President's lesd-"~y‘n, 
the world is displaying new capacity to 
face and deal with its troubies, is pr .ing 
the existence of intelligence and good will 
in the direction of its affairs. 

With fears allayed, we can expect re- 
assured capital to flow back to German 
accounts, supplying that nation with the 
necessary equipment for its vast recon- 
structive job. The enlightened self in- 
terest of mankind is the most powerful 
incentive toward the establishment of 
workable economic arrangements, and the 
has skillfully guided its ap- 
plication at this juncture. The outcome 
of his efforts, the fruits of his achieve- 
ment, will be garnered presently for the 
benefit of our industry and agriculture. 
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Demand Grows | 


For Beef Graded | 


By Government 


Interest in the Activities Is {reported the completion of a coal tar oil | 


Said to Be Shown Both 
By Slaughterers and Con- 
sumers of Meat 


By W. C. Davis 
Senior Marketing Specialist, Bureau of Agri | 
cultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture 


Developments in the Department of | 
Agriculture’s beef grading and stamping | 
service during the fiscal year ended June 
30 show some outstanding results. The 
constantly growing demand for beef bear- 
ing the United States grade stamp was) 
responsible for an increase of approxi- | 
mately 113 per cent over the previous 
fiscal year. The total quantity graded at 
15 cities where the service is available 
amounted to 103,518,300 pounds. The} 
previous year showed a total of 48,548,579 
pounds. The quantity graded in_ the 
month of June this year was 15,707,761 
pounds. Quantity graded in June, 1930, 
was 5,046,194 pounds. Comparative re-| 
sults for the month shows an increase 
of 10,661,567 pounds, or more than three 
times that of the same month one year 
ago. 

While a laige portion of the increase 
resulted frdm expansion of the service to 
seven additional cities during the closing 
months of 1930, records at individual cities | 
show percentage gains at all old grading 
points ranging from about 20 per cent to 
around 500 per cent. 


Interest Increases 


A composite picture in graphic form 
is shown by the chart “Beef Graded and} 
Stamped” covering the entire period sirtee | 
the service was inaugurated in 1927. The | 
sharp upward trend cf the line since Jan- | 
uary of the present calendar year is in-| 
dicative of the increased interest in Gov- 
ernment activity in beef grading. 


The response has come from virtually 
all meat handlers, including independent 
retailers, chain store organizations, whole- 
salers, hotels and restaurants, steamships, 
dining cars and Federal, State and city 
institutions 


Grading Widely Accepted 

It is apparent that the benefits to be 
had from purchase and sale of beef uni- 
formly graded is becoming more and moré 
appreciated. Through the medium of the 
Government's beef grading and stamping 
service an economic need of the industry 
has been met in a practical way. Abun- 
dant proof to that end has been fur- 
nished through reports and scores of 
commendatory letters constantly being 
received. 

It has now become the custom on the 
part of many slaughterers in various cities 
to call for daily Government grading on 
all beef that qualifies for “U. S. Good,” 
“U_ S. Choice” and “U. S. Prime” grades. 
In some instances “U. S. Medium” is 
included. Such a procedure reduces the 
cost of grading and makes Government 
graded and stamped beef always available | 
to patrons. 


Flood Control Sought 
On Ranges in West 


Forest Service Studies Means 
Of Protecting Grasses 


Range management which wiil restore 
and maintain an ample and palatable 
cover of grasses and other herbs on cattle 
and sheep ranges in the West will also 
protect these upland slopes and meadows 


from erosion and thus afford a large meas- 
ure of watershed protection, according to 
a recent study made by the Forest Service, 
Department of Agricuiture. 

“The maximum cover of herbaceous 
vegetation on mountain-range areas sub- 
ject to torrential Summer rainfall may 
not suffice to prevent all floods,” says Di- 
rector C. L. Forsling, of the Intermountain 
Forest and Range Experiment Station, 
in his report on the study, “but the re- 
sults of this experiment show that the 
heavier such vegetation the less will be 
the surface run-off; that it will serve to 
reduce materially the rapid run-off that 
would otherwise result; and that it will 
prevent completely many of the smaller 
floods. Improving the stand of the 
herbaceous vegetation on watersheds, 
therefore, should be an important con- 
sideration in flood control on mountain 
lands wherever conditions are favorable 
for the growth of such vegetation.” 


The studies showed the imperative need 
of so controlling grazing on watersheds 
that the herbaceous cover will be preserved 
and renewed, thus preventing disastrous 
surface run-off and erosion. Where the 
cover has already been badly depleted and 
the better surface soil washed away, it 
may be necessary to restrict range use 
to very light grazing moderate Autumn 
grazing after plant maturity, or even total 
exclusion of stock. Reseeding depleted 
areas, where growing conditions are favor- 
able, is recommended as sometimes has- 
tening revegetation and the control of 
erosion.—/ssued by the Department of 
Agriculture. 





Butter Consumption 
Increases in Britain) 


Re- 


Commerce Department 
views Import Situation 


While British butter consumption has in- 
creased and imports of Russian butter are 
getting considerable publicity, it is found 
that Siberian butter. sales are compara- 
tively small, consumers are not taking 
readily to Russian butter, and some of the 
recent shipments have been reshipped to 
Germany, according to information sup- 
plied July 27 by the Department of Com- 
merce. Further information was furnished 
as follows: 


Trade Commissioner Frank Messenger 
reports to the Department that during the 
week ended June 27 it was expected there 
would be approximately 22,000 barrels of 
Russian butter imported into England. 
Many of the butter traders in Tooley 
Street have financed these Russian 
shipments to the extent of £1 per cask; 
but because of the propaganda which many 
newspapers are carrying, the consumer de- 
mand has not been great. 

A recent survey shows that Empire coun- 
tries are benefiting most from the in- 
creased demand, which is undoubtedly 
cue to the lower prices at which butter 
is selling. Butter is at the present below 
pre-war prices, and larger supplies are 
coming into the market than ever before. 

New Zealand butter was in twice as many 
shops in November, 1930, as in November, 
1928. Sales of Danish butter have also in- 
creased, but not to the same extent. The 
number of shops stocking Irish Free State 
butter also showed a gain, but the con- 
sumption of this type fell off. 


| kilocycles. 





Coal Tar Product | 
Is Used in Motors 


Irish Plant Develops Fuel for | 
Use as Substitute for | 
Gasoline 


The Belfast (Ireland) Gas Works has 


product which is a satisfactory substitute | 
for gasoline for use in internal combus- 


tion engines, Consul Leonard N. Green, 
at Belfast, informs the Department of | 
Commerce. It is claimed that the gas 
department will be able to produce about | 
500,000 gallons of this substitute yearly, 
and that the cost of production will be 
considerably less than the present price 
of gasoline. At present the new oil can 
be produced at about 4 pence ($0.08) a! 
gallon. 


In a test with the new fuel a bus ran | 
12 miles to the gallon, compared with eight | 
miles on a gallon of gasoline. No loss of | 
engine power was reported, nor carbon | 
monoxide in the exhaust gases. It is| 
further claimed that the new fuel elimi- | 
nates engine knocking, and réduces danger | 
from fire. 

However, its use necessitates some alter- | 
ations in the motor, and the engine must | 
be run between 50 and 100 yards on gas- 
oline or benzol before it can be switched | 
to the new fuel, according to the Irish} 
information.—Issued by the Department | 
of Commerce. 





Radio Power Issue _| 
Again Before Court | 


In License Appeals 





Three Stations in Chicago} 
Protest Issuance by Fed-| 
eral Commission of Tem-| 
porary Permits 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 


limited time station, is an applicant for | 
the facilities occupied by WGN, and the 
Commission, in issuing a temporary li- 
cense to WGN, stipulated the WCFL ap- 
plication as the reason for its action. 


Milwaukee Station Appeals 


WENR and WLS share time on the 870 
kilocycle channel, each authorized to use 
50,000 watts power at this time. Station 
WTMJ, at Milwaukee, operated by the 
Milwaukee Journal, and now on a regional 
assignment, is an applicant for this chan- 
nel with the maximum power. The same 
temporary clause was placed in the re- 
newal licenses,to these two stations be- 
cause of the WTMJ application. 

The Milwaukee station on July 14 ap- 
pealed to the Court of Appéals from the 
decision of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion renewing 1,409 Radio Corporation of 
America licenses, including those of the 
National Broadcastingy Company after a 
finding that the corporation had not vio-| 
lated section 13 of the Radio Act, the 
appeal being taken because of the WMTJ 
application for the 870-kilocycle channel 
facilities. 

The appeals of WENR and WTMJ were 
identical. The decision appealed from set 
forth that the licenses were issued on a 
temporary basis beginning Aug. 1. The 
clause inserted in the licenses read: 

“This license is issued on a temporary 
basis and subject to such action as the 
Commission may tak: after hearing on 
the application filed by Station WTM4U, 
Milwaukee, Wis., for the frequency 870 
No authority herein contained 
shall be construed as a finding by the 
Federal Radio Commission that the opera- | 
tion of this station is, or will be, in the) 
public interest beyond the term hereof.” 

The decision, Mr. Titus held, constituted 
a refusal of the applications filed by the 
two stations for the renewal of their 
existing licenses. He said the action was 
contrary to a prior decision of the Com-| 
mission renewing the licenses on regular | 
basis, and that it was made without no- 
tice to the stations and without hearing. 
He argued that the decisions were uncon- 
stitutional and void in that they are “not 
authorized by the commerce clause or 
any other provision of the Constitution of 
the United States’ and violate the re-! 
quirements of the Fifth Amendment in 
that the stations are deprived of “liberty 
and property without due process of law” 
and that it embraces a taking of private 
property without just compensation. 


Clause Identical 


The clause inserted in the WGN re- 
newal license was identical with that in 
the licenses of WENR and WLS, except 
that Station WCFL and the 720 kilocycle | 
channel were mentioned instead of Sta- 
tion WTMJ and the 870 kilocycle chan- 
nel. The Commission, said Mr. Caldwell, 
has no power or authority under the | 
Radio Act to attach any such condition | 
or limitation to a license, except for good | 
and sufficient reasons after hearing duly | 
had upon such an application. The ac- 
tion, he held, deprived WGN of its prop- | 
erty without due process of law in viola- | 
tion of the Fifth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution. 

The appeal brought out that WGN has 
operated continuously for about seven 
years, and that its equipment is valued at 
$250,000 after depreciation. In addition) 
he said the investment in the station 
is in excess of $1,500,000, “representing 
losses incurred in its operation and in| 


| building up the good will of a large lis-| 


tening audience.” The equipment and the 
investment would be rendered worthless 
if the station's license to operate the sta- 
tion is not renewed, he said. 

Moreover, Mr. Caldwell contended that 
the action, in so far as it had to do with 
the insertion of the condition in the li- 
cense, “was void and of no effect because 
it was not taken by a quorum of the 
Commission, but, on the contrary, was 
taken by less than a quorum, to-wit, one 
commissioner.” 


Estimated Production | 





] EFECTS in the sternpost castings 
on five new 10,000-ton cruisers were 
discovered recently by a novel process 
of photography based on the employ- 
ment of gamma rays given off by a 
small quantity of radium, according to 
oral information recently made avail- 
able at the Department of the Navy. 


Internal defects in heavy casting and 
welds have been discovered for several 
months through the use of rays ema- 
nated from radium, it was said, the 
method having been perfected for na- 
val purposes at the Naval Research 
Laboratory, Washington, D. C. Further 
information made available follows: 

The apparatus necessary for radiog- 
raphy by gamma rays is extremely 
simple, consisting of a capsule of ra- 
dium about the size of a_ .22-caliber 
cartridge, which is placed within the 
casting or in front of the weld. This 
apparatus replaces the complicated X- 
ray equipment consisting of a trans- 
former, low-and-high-voltage wires, and 
an X-ray tube with cooling and con- 
trol devices. 


Outlook for Poultry Industry | 
Indicates Reduced Supplies 


Oo 


An unusually sensitive film is em- 
ployed, being placed in a light-tight 
envelope on the far side of the metal 
to be photographed. Enough rays are 
given off by the bit of radium to make 
possible the taking of 50 pictures simul- 
taneously. Flaws in steel show up on 
the film as in the usual X-ray radio- 
graphs, 

This method makes possible thé radi- 
ographing of material even under wa- 
ter and in places where the usual radio- 
graphic equipment could not be em- 
ployed because of restricted space. The 
portability of the capsule of radium 
makes it feasible to examine complex 
steel framework, such as the top of a 
partly-constructed bridge or skyscraper. 

Gamma rays given off by the radium 
are similar to rays which would be 
obtained from an X-ray tube operat- 
ing at several million volts. They have 
sufficient power to penetrate much 
greater thicknesses than X-rays, mak- 
ing possible the photographing of a foot 
of steel instead of 3'2 inches or less, 
the limit of the X-rays. 


Agricultural Bureau Says Number of Hens in 


Farm Flocks Is Less 


Less poultry on farms, reduced storage | 
stocks of poultry and eggs, sustained con- 


sumption of poultry products, and cheaper |63 per cent comparatively. , b ; 
feeds in relation to prices of poultry and|this year both poultry and egg prices were Identification increased from 1,253 to 1,852. 


Than Previous Year 


the five-year average, 1923-1927, while the 
price of chickens was 76 per cent and eggs 
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| 


On June 15| because of the work of the Division of 


eggs are the outstanding factors in the| higher than poultry food prices while the} 


mid-summer poultry outlook report just | 
issued by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 

The number of laying hens in farm 


opposite was true a year ago. The indica- 


| tion of a good crop of corn and wheat in| 
|the principal producing areas gave promise | 


of a continuing liberal supply of poultry 


flocks on July 1 was about 5 per cent feeds. 


less than the same date last year and the | 


number of young chickens was about 10 
per cent less. The output of commercial 
hatcheries from January to June showed a 
decrease of about 26 per cent compared | 
with the same months last year. 

Stocks of frozen poultry on July 1 were 
33,000,000 pounds compared to 54,000,000 
pounds last year, and stocks of eggs were 
about 1,248,000 cases less than a year 
earlier. Stocks of frozen eggs, however, 
were only slightly less than a year ago. 


The consumption of eggs from January | 


to June, as indicated by the movement in 
four principal markets, was about 10 per 


cent greater than during the same period | 


in 1930, while the consumption of poultry 
was slightly less than a year earlier. Re- 
ceipts of fowl, both live and dressed, were 
extremely heavy, but low prices have been 
conducive to liberal consumption of this 
class of poultry. 


Farm prices of grains used for poultry | 


feeding in June were only 60 per cent of 


Italy Bars Species 


Of American Fish 


Federal Bureau Urges Care in 
Distributing Varieties 


Recognizing the mistakes that have oc- 
curred through the indiscriminate distri- 
bution of various species of fish in the 
United States, the Bureau of Fisheries, 
Department of Commerce, states that it 


is “gratifying to note that consideration | 


is being given to possible harmful effects 
which may result from the introduction 
of nonindigenous species of fish else- 
where,” as exemplified by Italy's forbid- 
ding the introduction of catfish in the 
waters of that cpuntry. The Bureau's 
statement follows in full text: 

Each year the Bureau receives various 
requests to furnish different varieties of 
American fishes for shipment to, and ac- 
climatization in, foreign countries. Sev- 
eral species have become established in 
Europe, Japan and South America. 

It therefore somewhat unusual to en- 
counter instances where American forms 
are barred from importation into other 
lands. Under the terms of the Royal De- 


cree No. 442 of March 2, 1931, the intro-| 


duction, transport, trade and holding of 
ive catfish (Ameiurus nebulosus) into 
Italy is forbidden. It is stated that the 


| reason for this ban is the damage caused 


to other fish in fresh water. 
Recognizing the mistakes that have oc- 


|curred in the indiscriminate distribution 


Of Wool Increases | 


Amount Shorn May Be 7 
Greater Than Last Year 


Pet. | 


this year probably will be about 7 per cent 


ber of fleeces and higher weight per 
fleece entering into the increase, the De- 
partment of Agriculture stated July 27. 
The statement follows in full text: 

The estimated amount of wool shorn or 
to be shorn in 1931 in the United States 
was 367,655,000 pounds, according to the 
preliminary estimate of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


Wool production in the United States | 


greater than in 1930, both a larger num- | 


This is about | 


of various species of fish in this country, 
it is gratifying to note that consideration 


| is being given to possible harmful effects 


which may result from the introduction 
of nonindigenous species of fish elsewhere. 


Sale of Autos at Factories 
Declines Nearly a Third 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
passenger cars were the lowest since the 


|records have been compiled. Truck sales | 
| were lower, 


however, 
other years since 1922. 

Total factory sales of 249,462 vehicles 
in June compare with 315,115 in May and 
334,506 in June, 1930. Passenger car sales 
in June were 207,798, as against 269,080 


in June of three 


25,000,000 pounds, or 7 per cent, greater} in May and 285,473 in June of last year. 


jthan the revised estimate of 342,667,000 
;pounds shorn in 1930. 


The increased production this year over | and 48,570 in June, 1930. 


|Truck sales totaled 41,304 last 


month, 
{compared with 45,695 the month before 
Taxicab sales 


last was due to the larger number of | were 360 in June, a gain of 20 from the 340 
fleeces and increase in the weight per | cabs sold in May, but a decrease from the 


'fleece. The estimated number of fleeces 
|this year was 47,331,000, compared to 44,- 
908,000 in 1930. The average weight per 
| fleece was 7.8 pounds this year and 7.6 
|}pounds in 1930. 

The wool production for 1930 as here 
shown is larger than figures heretofore 


463 sales in June, 1530. 


published, due to upward revision of pro- 
duction in Texas. Records of wool ship- 
ments in that State indicate that the 
estimates of wool production for the past 
two years have been low. 


With fewer hens on farms and fewer 
young chicks from which to save pullets 
it seems unlikely that the production of 
eggs during the rest of the year can be 
equal to that of the last half of 1930 
even with more liberal feeding. 
were hatched much later this year than 
last which will tend to retard Fall and 
early Winter egg production to some ex- 
tent.—Issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture. . 


| GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


| Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 


numbers, should be given. 
Rural Standards of Living: Selected Bibliog- 


| raphy— Misc. Pub. No. 116, U. S. Dept. of 
; Agric. Price, 15 cents. 


Pullets | 


Fingerprint Plan 


| ering, 
| ganizations. 


| 354,120 such records. 


1222 








Found Helpful in. 


Federal Service 
Opposition to System Now | 
Used by Government Is) 
‘Antiquated,” Declares’ 
Government Specialist 


[Continued from Page 2.] ! 
central clearing house for the procure- 


|ment of the necessary criminal identifica- | 


tion data. The success of this new or-| 

ganization was soon apparent. The num- 

ber of contributors increased materially— | 

the number of fingerprints received) 
achieved a phenomenal growth. 

State Bureaus Created | 

In the course of the development of | 


|the Division of Identification and Infor- | 


mation of the Bureau of Investigation, | 


}one of the factors which contributed to| 
| the high state of efficient service rendered | 
|today, was the concomitant development | 


of State Bureaus of Identification. 
The ideal method which will ultimately 
be achieved would bring about the crea- 


|tion of a State Bureau in each State of | 


the Union, the State Bureau to serve in-| 


|tensively the identification needs of the| 


individual State and to rely for criminal | 
identification data outside of the State, 
the Bureau of Investigation at} 
Washington. | 
This would insure the receipt by the} 
Bureau of Investigation of many more) 
prints than are received at the present | 
time. At no time should any State Bureau 
receive a print, a copy of which is not) 
forwarded to Washington. | 
Development Continues 


The development of these State Bu-| 
reaus continued from year to year. I am | 
glad to say that during the past fiscal 
year three additional State Bureaus of | 
this type were authorized by legislative | 


|action, bringing the total of legally-con- 


stituted State Bureaus to 23. Several other | 
States have considered, and are consid- 
the establishment of similar or-, 
This development has my 
enthusiastic endorsement and will receive 
every possible support that I can give it. 

The development of the Division of 
Identification and Information of the Bu- 


reau of Investigation may be best indi-| 


cated by the quoting of a few figures, 
more particularly those exemplifying the | 
extremely large increase in criminal prints 
received. During the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1931, the Division received 447,301 
criminal fingerprint records. During the 
previous fiscal year there were received 


Identifications Increase | 

More important still, and a factor the| 
value of which will be immedtately rec- | 
ognized by you gentlemen, experts in this 








science, is the increase in the percentage 
of identifications made, 
fiscal year 1931, reached 36 per cent as 
compared with 32 per cent during the 
previous fiscal year. In all 161,325 identi- | 


fications were made during the past year. | areas are administered 
The number of contributors has also in-| states and the Forest Ser 


creased from 3,074 during the fiscal year | 
1930 to 3,913 during the fiscal year just | 
ended, and the number of fugitives located | 


The collection of fingerprint records | 
of current effective value on July 1, 1931, 
number 2,536,308, and the collection of 
index cards was recorded at that time 


which for the | 


} ulation and productivity, so long as such wreee oe e., fare of Peotiana, (1561- 
i ; 7 : § ). tragedy o years of Mary Stuart's 
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as 3,541,519. As further evidence of = 


rapid growth of the work of the Division, 


history of the Division. The record in| 


A 48-hour Schedule 


; : | ashes, 

It should be borne in mind that every | fhrough a combination of these conditions. 
: os The growth of public sentiment against 
| this Division on a 48-hour schedule. This | fre has been of great help, and last year, 
It| for the first time in history, forest fires 
; . s ee national forests of the 
ceived or inquiry made elicits an answer-/| States were kept down to a safe minimum. 
ing communication from the Division of | Continued care on the part of the millions 
| Identification and Information within 48 | of visitors to the national forests will aid 


C : in attaining the hopes of the nature lover, 
The requirements of this phenomenal |the hunter and the fisherman. 


At this time stream surveys are being! 


effort {is made to maintain the work of | 


has been successfully accomplished. 
Signifies that every fingerprint card re- 


hours of receipt. 


growth have been many and varied. The | 
question of space has at all times been| made in national forests to determine the 


| pressing. In order to properly handle the 
increasing number of prints received, it | 


| 


of floor space. At the present time, the 
Division occupies 24,482 square feet. At 


Agr. 31-673 the time of the original organization of 


District of Columbia, Agric.—15th Census of the Division its personnel numbered 25. 


Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 


Survey of State—Supported Institutions of 
Higher Learning in Ark.—Off. of Educ., Bull. 
(1931) No. 6, U. S. Dept. of Interior. Price, 
25 cents. 


Survey of Public Higher Educ. in Ore.—Off. 


| 


of Educ., Bull. (1931) No. 8, U. S. Dept. of | 


Interior. Price, 45 cents. E31-675 


Practical Aids to Amer. Exporters. Bur. of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce. Free. 


Air Commerce Bull.—Vol. 3, No. 2, July 15, 
1931. Aeronautics Branch, U. S. Dept. of; 
Commerce. Free. (29-26634) 

Motion Picture Films of U. S. Bur. of Mines, 
Dept. of Commerce Free 

Fluctuations in Supply of Herring (Clupea 
Pallasii) in Southeastern Alaska—Bull. No. 
2, Bur. of Fisheries. U. S. Dept. of Com- 


merce Price, 25 cents. 


F31-20 
Extension Service Review—Vol. 2, No. 7, 


1931. Extension Service, U. S. Dept. of 
Agric. Subscription price, 50 cents a year. 
Agr. 30-359 

Surface Water Supply of U. S., 1928, Part IX, 
Colo. R. Basin—Geological Survey Water- 
Supply Paper 669, U. S. Dept. of Interior. 
Price, 20 cents. (GS10-347) 
Monthly Labor Review—Vol. 33, No. 1, July, 
1931, Bur. of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. 
of Labor. Subscription price, $1.50 a year. 


(15-26485) 

| The. Packer—Training Manual No. 2100-30, U. 
S. War Dept. Price, 20 cents. 

Bur. of Standards Journal of Research—Vol. 
7, No. 1, July, 1931. U. 8. Dept. of Com- 
merce. Subscription price, $2.75 a year. 

31-27164-27173 

Nebraska, Irrigation—-15th Census of U. S.: 
1930. Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce. Price. 15 cents. (31-27149) 

Geology and Mineral Resources of Cleveland 
District, Ohio—Geological Survey Bull. 818, 
U. S. Dept. of Interior. Price, 65 cents. 

GS31-109 

Rept. of Child Offender in Fedl. System of 
Justice—No,. 6, May 28, 1931, Natl. Comm. 
on Law Observance and Enforcement. Price, 
40 cents. 31-27148 

Fed]. Reserve Act. As 
1931. Comp. under 
serve Bd. Price. 


Amended 
direction of Fedi 
25 cents. 


| Re- 


to Mar. 4,! 
31-27147 | 


General Rules and Regulations Prescribed by | 


Bd. of Supervising Inspectors, Ocean and 
Coastwise, Mar. 2, 1931. .Steamboat Inspec- 
tion Service, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Free. 


31-27146 | 


Experiments with Fertilizers on Coconut Palms 
and Variation in Palm Productivity—Bull. 
No. 34, Porto Rico Agricl. Experiment Sta- 
tion, Mayaguez, under Supervision of U. S. 
Dept. of Agric. Price, 10 cents. 

Agr. 31-672 

Moss Peat, Uses and Distribution in U. S.— 
Cir. No. 167, U. S. Dept. of Agric 
cents. 31-671 

Surface Water Supply of U. S., 1928, Part IV, 
St. Lawrence R. Basin—Geological Survey 
Water-Supply Paper 664, U. S. Dept. of 
Interior. Price, 20 cents (GS10-294) 

No. 1 Kraft Paper Sealing Tape—sS. P. R. 
R114-30. Bur. of Standards, U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce. Price, 10 cents 

Reappraisements of Merchandise by U. S. Cus- 
toms Court—No. 108, Cir. Nos. 2057-2073. 
Subscription price, 75 cents a year 

(13-2916) 


Agr. 


Price. 5| 


Decisions of U. S. Interstate Commerce Comm. | 


(Finance Repts.)—Vol. 166. Je.-Dec 1930. 
|. Price, $2.25 (8-30656) 
| List of Units for Telegraph and Cable Com- 
panies in Preparation of Completion Repts 
and Record of Property Changes, As Pre- 
scribed by Interstate Commerce Comm., Ef- 
fective Jan. 1, 1932—Suppl. No. 7 to Valua- 


tion Order No. 3, 2d Rey. Issue. 


U. S.: 1920, Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. of |At the present time there is a force in 
31-27150 | this Division of 184 employes. 


Extending Activities 


No discussion of this kind should be | afford identification data to its corre- 


| spondents of effective and sometimes dra- 
matic value. 


E31-674 | considered without emphasizing the ne- 


cessity for a continued increase in the 


Fletcher R. Wickham (Heath's modern e 
|regulated streamflow, mud, poisoning by! emai ser.) 248 p. Boston, D, C, Meath 
and destruction of natural ee. 31-127 


1 


of ‘Umar. 240 p. Lond., H. Milford, 1930, 

jand Information of the Bureau of Inves- 31-12762 
Not a day passes in Washing- Zeuthen, Frederik. Problems of monopoly 

| AE wr : and economic warfare. 152 p. Lond... G. 
jton but that the Division is enabled to Routledge & sons, 1930. 31-12939 


scope and consequent effectiveness of the | 


work of the Division of Identification and 
Information of the Bureau of -Investiga- 
tion. 

What the Bureau needs is more finger- 
print records. It is purely and distinc- 
tively a cooperative clearing house. It 
can only furnish to its correspondents in- 
formation previously received from other 
correspondents. 


The work of the Division will not be | 


truly effective, unless and until, each and 


es every fingerprint taken by law-enforce- 


ment officials throughout the country 
(and these fingerprints should be taken in 
practically every instance of an arrest) 
is forwarded to the Division of Identifica- 
tion and Information for recording and 
search there, and the affording by the 
Division of Identification and Informa- 
tion to its correspondents of the requisite 
data showing the complete criminal record 
of the individual whose fingerprints have 
been transmitted. 
Civil Service Fingerprinting 

More and more has the Division of 
Identification and Information been en- 
abled to serve coordinating Federal agen- 
cies. The Civil Service Commission of 
the Federal Government is now finger- 
printing all applicants. These prints are, 
searched in the fingerprint files of the 
Bureau. 

The United States Immigration Service, 
the Prohibition Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the Narcotic Bureau of 
the Treasury Department, the Post Office 
Inspection Service, the investigation 
branch of the Customs Service, and the 





. Dir. Olympia. 1930. 
and it was found that the enlisted soldier 9th Bienn. Rept. Election Division, for 
was the person who had escaped from period ended Dec. 31. 1930 Submitted to 
the Lansing, Kans., penitentiary. Advice Siocaih sa Hinkle, Secy. of State. 
of this identification was immediately for- 3d Bienn. Rept. of Tax Comm. of State 
warded to the War Department officials for period ended Sept. 30, 1930, Submitted 
and the superintendnent of the peniten- to ey ee Samuel H. Chase, Comr. Olym- 
pia, 193 
A 7 } Legis!. Manual. 1931 Joint Rules, Rules 
To be continued in the issue Of | of Sen. and Rules of House, Session of 
1931 Olympia, 1931 


| 
| 


Secret Service of the Treasury Depart-| 


ment all avail themselves of the benefits 
to be derived from forwarding fingerprint 


records to the Division of Identification | 


and Information of the Bureau of Investi- 


gation. 
As an instance of the value of this 
service to one of the governmental 


agencies may be cited the situation in 
connection with the enforcement of the 
prohibition law in one of the western 
districts. I have been 
Prohibition Administrator of that district 
that for a period of three months, 38 per 
cent of prohibition offenders were found 


to have been previously fingerprinted for | 


major crimes. 


Substitution Prevented 

Many offenders in this district had been 
having other persons serve sentences in 
their stead. When the practice 
adopted of having the offenders of this 
law fingerprinted, a stop was put to this 
practice of substitution of persons. 

I am sure that it is not necessary for 
me to attempt to stress in any way the 





informed by the} 


was | 


TWO-WAY GATES 


FOR CROSSINGS 





136 p. Lond., Pub. for British academy by 
H. Milford, 1931. 31-12060 
Perkins, Geo. G. Ky. judge. 315 p. Wash, 

| D. C., Press of W. F. Roberts co., 1931. 
= : — : 31-12730 
SAFETY railway gate which can be | powen, Edward A. Thunder over Europe. 288 
swung in a horizontal plane either p. N. Y., I. Washburn, 1931. 31-12978 
across the street or across the railway | Rosebault, Chas. J. When Dana was the Sun; 
intersection, and which in turning | S*°TY Of personal journalism. 294 p. N. Y., 


will operate audible signals and illumi- | 


nate lamps to warn traffic, has been (pseud.), ed. by 
invented by Joseph Arthur Drouin, of eee 369 p., illus, N. o <> .. 

: ‘6 . 19% 31-1205 
Willimantic, Conn., to whom an Amer | Scofield, Carleton F. Perception in sont of 
ican patent has been granted. optic disk. p. 213-234, illus. Ithaca, N. Y., 

At opposite sides of the street and | _ 1930 31-12727 % 
of the railway are sunk concrete wells | *“ence & religion; symposium. 175 p. Lond., 


(3) connected by conduits. 
operated in unison by a turning crank 


acts on bearings connected J. 2 a Smith, < : 42 p. N.Y. 

through the conduits move the gates BY + cet Caews is, Suns o-13732 

: ‘ : Stevens, Thos. W. Magna carta, pageant 

attached to them in the desired direc- drama, original performance at semis 

tion either across the street or across centennl. of Amer. bar assn. in July Ao, 

the railwawy. = mdccexvili. 80 p Chicago, Amer. 
5 - ar assn., 1930. 31-125 

On the gates are imprinted warning oa : ah ooo 


signs and at the end of each pair of in Calydon, facsimile of ist ed. 111 p. 
gates is a warning lamp, which may Lond., Oxford univ. press, 1930. 31-13009 
illuminated when the gates are White, Wm. A. Medical psychology, mental 
Bells or other audible alarms factor in disease. (Nervous 4 mental dis- 

s C f ease monograph series, no. 54.) 141 p. N, 

may be automatically sounded with the | y.. Nervous and mental disease pub. co., 
movement of the gates. 1931. 31-12737 
Rights in the invention are protected Zinsser, Hans. Resistance to infectious dis- 
under Patent No. 1812866, issued July | Gustine wn: es OO ie 
by the United States Patent |Bay, Emmet B. Medical administration of 


Continuous Yields | sisictorsyeftiatersse' tseightastin 
| Of Wild Life Sought 


In Forest Reserves 


Chief Forester Says That 5 


. | Cho, Eung T. Spoken English. (Ind. uriv, 
Survey Is Being Made to | studies. vol. xvili, Mar. 1931. Study no. 91.) 
43 Bloomington, Ind., Univ. bookstore, 
Determine the ‘Carrying .3%1. 31-1278 
; Currey, Muriel I. Dalmatia. 168 p. Lond., 
‘ , ? ~ « _ | P. Allan, 1930. 31-12764 
Capacity of Streams Foote, John A. State bd. questions and an- 
eres swers for nurses. 9th ed., rev.,enl. (Lippine- e 
. cott’s nursing manuals.) 727 p. Phil., J. B. 
[Continued from Page 1.] Lippincott co., 1931 31-12945 


cases refuges have already developed an} 
overpopulation of wild game. 
erally a maximum of fish in the streams 
and lakes has not yet been attained. Only 


To give the game and fish a fair op- 
|during the month of June just past, we| portunity it is necessary to protect the 
received a total of 44,273 fingerprint cards. refuges from unlawful hunters and fishers, 
This is the largest record month in the | predatory animals, 
from forest fires. 
| June a year ago showed receipts of 33,940. | fish as to animals. Loss follows from un- 


fish-carrying capacity of the streams, the 
) adaptability of streams to various species, 
might be well to point out that in 1924,/and to prevent duplication of effort. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card| upon the establishment of the Division,| Bureau of Fisheries and the State game 

there were at its disposal 1,600 square feet | and fish commissions are cooperating in 
|gathering this information. 


value to the individual correspondents of 
the work of the Division of Identification 


For instance: 
| Ross, then 23 years of age, was received 
|at the Kansas State Penitentiary at Lan- 
|sing, Kans., to serve a 15-year term for 
grand larceny of an automobile. 


A copy of his fingerprint card was sent Coo—18th Ann. Rept. of Gsate taapedion of 
eheckat 4 2 oa nes, or . yr. ende ec. sl, 9, 
to the Division of Identification and In- Submitted to Gov. by James Dalrymple, 


formation of the Bureau at Washington, 
and on Aug. 16, 1929, the superintendent 


institution informed the Bureau Legis. for period a 1928, to Sons, 
that Ross had escaped. 930. n eguiar Session, 31. AS. 
13. 1930, there was received W. Hinton, Treasr. Olympia, 1930. 


On Nov. 
|from the Identity 
Department the fingerprint card on Rob- 


ert Ross, showing his enlistment in the bett, Chrm. Salem, 1931. a 
United States Army at Fort Meade, S. wWash.—Sth Bienn. Rept. of Dept. of Busie 
on Nov. 5, 1930, under the same ness Control, for 2 f. yrs. ended Sept. 30, 


The fingerprint records were compared, 
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Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 


and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of Jast line. 





| One-act plays for stage and study, 6th series; 
21 contemporary plays, by Ameritan, Eng- 
lish and Irish dramatists; preface by Mar- 
tin Flavin. 377 p. N. Y., S. French. 1931. 
31-26860 

Linguistic science in 19th 
trans. by John W. Spargo, 
| Cambridge, Harvard univ. 
|__ press, 1931. 31-12999 
Peet, Thos. E. Comparative study of litera. 
| tures of Egypt, Palestine, and Mesopotamia; 
| Egypt's contribution to literature of ane 
cient world. (Schweich lectures . . . 1929.) 


Pedersen, Holger. 
century, by .. .3 
360 p.. illus. 





R. M. McBride & co., 1931. 31-12997 
| Schwartz, Jozua M. W. van der Poorten. Let- 


| 
| ters of Maarten Maartens 
' 


G. Howe, 1931. 
‘Smith, Jay B., ed. 
ness corporations 


31-12992 
N. Y. laws affecting busi- 
Rev. to May 11, 1931. 12th 


Posts (14) 


Swinburne, Algernon C. Swinburne’s Atalanta 


teaching hospitals. (Medical economics ser.) 
136 p. Chicago, Ill., Univ: of Chicago press, 


1931 31-12946 


3 by T. H. Winslow, M. D. 
N. Y., Macmillan co., 1931. 31-12938 
Brooks, Mrs. Kate (Brown). History of South 
Congregational church, from its separation 

in 1842 to Jan. 1, 1930. 31 p., illus. New 
Britain, Conn., 1930. 31-7326 
Brown, James D. Manual of library e¢conomy, 
. 4th ed., ed., rev. 533 p., illus. Lond., Graf- 


257 p. 


ton & co., 1931. 31-12944 
Cancer, comprising internat]. contributions to 
study of cancer in honor of James Ewing, 
ed. by Frank E. Adair. 484 p., illus. Phil., 


B. Lippincott co., 1931 31-12949 





F. D. Morrow. 347 p. N. Y., E. P. Dutton & 


jointly by the! 66. i930. 31-12763 
vice. In a few ya Brant, Lou L. 


Teaching of literature in 
185 p. N. Y., Harcourt, 
Brace & co., 1931. 31-12776 

Larkin, Cyril J. Therapeutic action of dia- 
mindisulphoricinolargentum in vitro and in 


secondary school. 


But gen- 


Mencken, Henry L. Selected prejudices. (Mod<« 

Protecting Wild Life dern library of world’s best books.) 166 p. 
N. Y., Modern library, 1930. 30-26988 
Monson, Ronald A. Across Africa on foot, 
illus. 386 p. London, E. Matthews & Mar- 
rot, 1931. 31-12758 
Myatt, Samuel A. Modern Spanish reader, 
literary and cultural, by... Felix H. Garcia, 


parasites, and also 
Fires are as fatal to 


food Natl. industrial conf. bd. State and local tax- 


ation .of business corporations 177 p N. 
Y., Natl. industrial conf. bd., 1931. 31-12937 
Poewlison, Keith. Profits of natl. banks. (Thee 
sis (Ph. D.)—Johns Hopkins univ 1928.) 
115 p. Boston, R. G. Badger, 193i 31-12940 
Robey, Wm. H. Headache. (Everyday prac- 
tice ser.) 234 p. Phila., J. B. Lippincott 
co., 1931. 31-12947 
Rogers, John W. Finding literature on Texas 
plains. 57 p. Dallas, Tex., Southwest press, 
1931 31-26854 
Samuel, Horace B. French default; analysis 
of problems involved in debt repudiation 
of French republic. 124 p. Lond., E. Wilson, 
1930. 31-12941L 
Semper, Isidore J. Shakespere study guide, 
(Century Catholic coll. texts.) 204 p. N. Y., 
Lond., Century co., 1931. 31-12777 
Smith, Lesley. Four vears out of life. 302 p., 
illus. Lond., P. Allan, 1931 31-12759 
Thomas, Ivor. Our Lord Birkenhead, Ox- 
ford appreciation. 207 p. N. Y., Putnam, 
oa - 1930. 31-12766 
Tritton, Arthur S. Caliphs and their non- 
Muslim subjects; critical study of covenant 


United 


The 





STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


On Dec. 5, 1927, Robert 


Fugitive Detected 4 




















State Inspector of Coal Mines. 
Wash.—2l1st Bienn. Rept. of State Treasr. 
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of Governor's Interim 
Compensation, Feb., 
Submitted to Gov. by Henry L. Core 


Oreg.—Majority Rept 


Section of the War Com. on Workmen's 











1931. 

















1929, and Sept. 30, 1930, to Gov. and Legisl., 
22d Regular Session, 1931, by Olaf L. Olsen, 






















































































Reserve strength 


is important when recommending 























dilutions of a germicidal agent 























In the dilution of germicides there is often the possibil- 
ity that the germicidal power will be lost when the 
agent becomes mixed with body fluids such as saliva 
and serum. In the case of Zonite the dilutions that are 
recommended definitely take this into account. They 
























































provide ample reserve strength to meet the require- 
ments of practical use in the home. 
































ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building. New York 
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“Trade Conditions 


Abroad Reviewed 
In Weekly S Survey 


Lr 


| 
| 


Developments in Business 
And Industry in Europe 
and Orient Reviewed by 
Commerce Department 


Industrial conditions and business devel- 
opments in foreign nations are reviewed in 
the weekly survey of world trade just is-| 
sued by the Department of Commerce. 
The survey is based on reports from the 
Department’s foreign representatives. The 


section dealing with Europe and the Orient 
follows in full text: 


China 

China.—Business continues restricted by 
political uncertainties and military dis- 
turbances in some sections. During the 
past few weeks reports from all sections 
of the country indicate unusually heavy 
rains with considerable damage to prop- 
erty and loss of life, but it is still impos- 
sible to determine the effect on Summer 
crops. Industrial companies are wrestling 
with the problem of applying the new 
factory laws which are to become effec- 
tive on August first. As the laws are con- 
sidered too advanced for application in 
China, under existing conditions, modifi- 
cations are being sought. The general 
financial situation in North China is re- 
ported to be reasonably sound, but busi- 
ness depression continues. Speculative 
exchange transactions, have declined and 
interbanking business is at a minimum. 
Banks continue to have surplus deposits | 
with no outlet. The wheat crop in North 
China is estimated below normal and ad- 
ditional business in foreign flour is ex- 
pected, although present American mill 
prices for August and September ship- 
ment are considered in China to be too 
high. 

Owing to the heavy rains in North 
China the Hai River is heavily silted, 
making it necessary for all boats to dis- 
charge cargo and passengers at Tangyu. 
The majority of shipping lines are im- 
posing freight surcharge on all cargo 
which must come up the river on shallow 
draft lighters or by rail. The surcharge 
is about gold $0.50 per ton on cargo quoted 
c. i. f. Tientsin. New import and export 
transactions continue on a restricted scale, 
and the possibility of further exchange 
fluctuations as a result of the European 
situation is causing some caution in mak- 
ing obligations. Shipments of beans from 
Manchuria through the port of Dairen 
are showing a large increase. There has 
been a corresponding falling off in ship- 
ments to Vladivostok, reported to be due 
to the shortage of coolie labor at Vladi- 
vostok and the withdrawal of several 
shipping companies from that port in 
view of the unsatisfactory loading condi- 
tions. No improvement is reported in 
conditions in South China. Canton cen- 


to the financial difficulties of the govern- 
ment. 


Hawaii 

Hewaii—A slight improvement in re- 
tail trade of necessity lines has been noted 
dring the past month and collections are 
improving. Jobbing business is fair. Auto- 
mobile bus:ness is better, particularly with 
low priced cars and trucks. More activity 
is noticeable with public works and real 
estate sentiment is brighter. 
building materials, however, is slow. 
lowering of the interest on real estate 
the turnover of improved residential 
property. The banking situation has im- 
proved, with deposits Mcreasing and there 


to reports. 
look for an 
trade 


Leading bankers of Honolulu 
increase in the volume of 
in another three months due to 


Another favorable factor 
ment of unskilled labor. 
harvest is now at its peak and will give 
employment 
the end of August. Yields are running 
high and the quality is excellent. On 
July 1, 80 per cent of the estimated sugar 
crop of 980,000 short tons had been har- 
vested and two-thirds of the estimated 
crop had been shipped. There is a no- 
ticeable movement among sugar 





units. 
India 


India.—Customs revenue collected dur- | 


ing June indicate that India’s foreign 
trade continues to decline. 
import and export cdémmodities, 
imports of artificial silk yarn and cement, 
registered declines. Exports of jute, hides 


and skins, were especially affected. Ex- | 
cise collections on’ kerosene were higher | 
but collections on motor spirits were, 
lower. 

Italy 


Italy.—Italian Budget for 1930-31 closed 


with a deficit of 896,000,000 lire (excluding | 


capital account). 
increased during the fiscal year by 1,702,- 
000,000 lire. Adverse foreign trade balance 
for the first six months stands at 1,500,- 


000,000 lire, which is about one-half the} 
adverse balance for the corresponding pe- | 


riod of 1930. Values are down but the 
volume of foreign trade is practically tne 
same as_ during the first six months of 
1930. A preliminary census announcement 
made on June 16 indicates a resident pop- 
ulation of 42,118,000 with 41,145,000 ac- 


tually present when the census was taken | 


on April 21, 1931. This represents an in- 
crease of 3,500,000 or 8.6 per cent since 
the last census, taken in 1921. 


Japan 
Japan.—The customary Summer dullness 
in Japan's business is somewhat exagger- 
ated this year by declining commodity 


values, but an encouraging feature in the | 
general situation is the improvement in| 


the balance between supply and demand 


effected without resorting to further pro- | 
Other encouraging | 


duction restrictions. 
factors, although not necessarily perma- 
nent, are the increase in cotton yarn pro- 
duction and reduced warehouse stocks. 
Commodity prices continue low, with the 
June index number of wholesale prices 
touching 150.7, against 154.0, in the pre- 
vious month. Bank clearances increased 
slightly during June, totaling 4,070,000,- 
000 yen against 3,800,000,000 yen in May, 
but the advance may be attributed to mid- 
year settlements. Profits for leading com- 
panies for the last term are considered 
satisfactory with but few exceptions 
Railway receipts, however, continue to de- | 
cline and railway 
duced. 


The stock market is very quiet and in 


a downward 
upswing following 


trend, except 
the debt 


for a brief 
moratorium | 


proposal. Leading banks are reducing divi- | 


dends 1 per cent. Interest rates on call 
loans range from 1.5 to 1.8 per cent and 
commercial discounts are from 3.7 to 6.2 
per cent. The Monopoly Bureau reports 
revenue declined 12,000,000 yen in three 
months. 


Gold reserves continue to increase slowly | 
around | 


and ven exchange remains firm 
$0.493. A deficit of 40,000,000 yen is an- 
ticipated in national revenue this year. 
The 


| estimated at 6,794,000 net tons. 
| with the output in the preceding week, 


tral bank notes are quoted at $0.60 owing, 


Demand for | 
The | 


loans by 1 per cent has slightly simulated | 
are fewer commercial failures according | 


better sentiment caused by slightly higher | 
sugar prices and better consumer demand. | 
is full employ- | 
The pineapple | 


to 15,000 extra hands until | 


produc- | 
ing plantations to consolidate into larger 


All principal | 
except | 


The Internal Debt was} 


tonnage has been re-| 


industrial bank has advanced 45,- 
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Soft Coad Output 


Increases in W eek 


P 


roduction of Anthracite Is Re- 
duced, Department of 
Commerce Reports 


The total production of soft coal dur- 
ing the week ended July 18, including 
lignite and coal coked at the mines, is 
Compared 


this shows an 
or 1.8 per cent. 


increase of 123,000 tons, 
Production during the 


| week in 1930 corresponding with that of 


July 18 amounted to 7,922,000 tons. 


The total production of anthracite in, 


the State of Pennsylvania during the week 
ended July 18 is estimated at 751.000 net 
tons. This shows a decrease of 24.000 
tons, or 3.1 per cent, from the preceding 
week, and compares with 1,299,000 tons 
produced during the week in 1930 cor- 
responding with that of July 18. 

The total production of beehive coke 
during the week ended July 18 is esti- 
mated at 18,100 net tons. This compares 
with 19,400 tons in the preceding weck, 
and 49,800 tons produced during the week 
in 1930 corresponding with that of July 
18.—Issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. 


000,000 yen to small industries. The raw 
silk market has_ strengthened slightly 
owing to the small holdings of stocks ir 
ports, totaling 17,000 piculs (1 picul equals 
132-1/3 pounds) on June 30, excluding 
the so-called sealed stocks. Exports for 
the silk year ending June 30 were 80.883 
bales (of 132-1/3 pounds each) in excess 
of the previous year. According to the 
last estimate of the Spring cocoon crop, 
there will be a decline of about 14 per 
cent in production. Advances totaling 
29,800,000 ven have been made by the gov- 
ernment for the storage of part of the 
Spring crop and 15,000,000 yen is avail- 
able for later crops. 


Netherlands 


Netherlands.—The basic economic situa- 
tion of the Netherlands in June showed 
little change, although the seasonal reces- 
sion in industrial activities was somewhat 
more evident at the end of the month. 


, The normal seasonal rise in unemployment 


began about two weeks earlier than usual; 
its effect was fairly general but the June 
27 index of 9.1 and 4 per cent for wholly 
and partially unemployed, respectively, was 
only fractionally higher than the month 
before. The upswing in the commodity 
market following the announcement of the 
international debt agreement was subse- 
quently reversed by the belief that the 
German crisis will seriously curtail the 
transit movement as well as direct exports 

Much Rhineward cargo is detained at 
Rotterdam and prices of Dutch perishable 
products declined sharply owing to the 
inability of the large German buyers to 
finance transactions in florins Fruit 
crops are fairly good but garden crops 
are below average. The tone of the stock | 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.) 


Public Works Developments 
Aid in Absorbing Idle Labo 


Industry Remains at Low Level in Most States, 


Says Federal Employment Service 


| improvements and highway 


W. 


ployment conditions for June, 
of Labor. 


just issued 


HILE industrial activity continues at low levels, public works projects are ab- 
sorbing many idle employes in various States, according to the review of em- |} 


by the Employment Service, Department 


(A summary of the report was printed in the issue of July 25. Condition’ 
in the various States were reviewed in the issues of July 25, 27.) 


The summary of 


conditions in other States follows in“full text: 


Ohio 


A surplus of labor continued through- 
out June in practically all the large 
cities of the State. Activities in the iron 
and steel mills remained below normal, 


with a resultant surplus of these workers. 
Conditions in the bituminous-coal indus- 


try remained far from satisfactory, sev- 
eral mines being closed, and a large 
surplus of coal miners existed. Re- 
stricted schedules prevailed in the rubber 


factories, affecting many employes. Some 
curtailment of operations was noted in the 
automobile and automobile accessory 
plants which was reported as due to sea- 
sonal influences. This was also true of 
the plants manufacturing brick and fire- 
proofing products. No particularly large 
building programs were reported in any 
section. Highway construction continued 
in good volume and additional contracts 
were let at a total cost of $2,000,000. Work 
under way has absorbed a great many 
skilled and unskilled laborers. Munici- 
pal improvements and_ public-utility 
work have given employment to quite a 
number of men 


Oklahoma 


Industrial activity and employment in 
the major industries throughout the State 
continued below normal. A further cur- 
tailment occurred in oil-field development 
work and in the oil-refining establish- 
ments. Several of the smaller oil-produc- 
ing wells closed temporarily. Curtailed 
schedules were reported in the railroad 
shops and in a number of iron and steel 
establishments. While the volume of 
building in some communities was of fair 
proportion, activity in this industry in a 
number of centers was below normal for 
this period of the year. A number of those 
released from manufacturing plants were 
able to find employment in the wheat 
harvest that will continue well into July. 
A seasonal upward trend was registered 
in the flour establishments and many of 
the mills expect to operate overtime dur- 
ing the present grain harvest. Municipal 


in several communities provided employ- 
ment for a number of skilled and semi- 
skilled workers. Farm laborwas generally 
well employed. A surplus of labor pre- 
vailed that embraced nearly all trades, in- 
cluding unskilled workers. 


Oregon 
The industrial-employment situation re- 
mained far below normal throughout June 
and considerable unemployment prevailed. 
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“It so happens 
I don’t smoke... 


BUT I’ve noticed recently 
that more of my girl friends.are smok- 


ing CHESTERFIELD, and I asked 


why. 


“One of them said that CHESTER- 
FIELDS really are milder and taste 
better—that there is nothing strong or 


sharp or bitter about them. 


‘Another one spoke up and said that 
she too liked the taste of CHESTER- 
but that she was especially 
pleased with the package —so neat and 


FIELDS; 


attractive. Chesterfields—she added—are 
made right — properly filled — and burn 
evenly; and she thought possibly they 


were using a better cigarette 


‘Still another one agreed with all we’d 
said. She’d been smoking CHESTER- 
FIELDS for a long, long time, and had 
always liked them; but she also liked the 
way they were advertised. The advertis- 
ing seemed to her to be the truth and the 
whole truth—it wasn’t always knocking 


? 


somebody or something! 


+ 


construction | improvements throughout the State. Lit- 


+reported in the textile industry, 


Greatly curtailed operations obtained in 
the lumbering sections of the State. The 
volume of building decreased somewhat, 
which increased the unemployment among 





| cultivation of crops brought an increase 


| were reported in most of the manufactur- 
| ing establishments throughout June. There 
| was no improvement in the textile indus- 


| ularly noticeable among textile-mill work- 
| ers and building-trades men; however, due | 


textile workers have found employntent on | 


| large number of men who were idle dur- 


these craftsmen; however, there was some | 


expansion in highway construction and 
other public work «that absorbed some 
additional labor. The demand for farm 
help increased, with an adequate supply 
available in all localities. 


Pennsylvania 


An upward trend in employment was 
noted in practically all outdoor activities. 
There was also some improvement in ac- 
tivities in the metal-working establish- 
ments and textile induStry, although em- 
ployment in the broad-silk weaving mills 
remained unsatisfactory in certain locali- 
ties. The completion of school and col- 
lege terms resulted in an increase in the 
surplus of technical and office workers. 


Conditions generally in the anthracite re- | : : : 
8 . f their securing immediate employment. The 


gions remained fairly satisfactory, although 
some decrease in activity occurred; how- 


| section. 


ever, many miners were idle in the bitumi- 
nous fields. The opening of amusement 
centers, swimming pools, and golf courses! 


for the Summer period absorbed some of 
the unemployed throughout the State. 
Very little improvement was noted in the 
oil fields. Railroad freight and passen- 
ger traffic was somewhat heavier through- 
out June, and a number of employes were 
placed on full-time schedules in the pas- 
senger service. A surplus of labor pre- 
vailed throughout the State. 


Rhode Island 


A general surplus of workers continued 


during June, most noticeable jn the 
jewelry, metal trades, and building in- 
dustries. The chemical manufacturing 


establishments reported fairly satisfac- 
tory schedules, and increased activity and 
employment was reported in the oil in- 
dustry. Some expansion was noted in 
the volume of building, and large proj- 
ects were under way in several localities. 
The expenditure of $1,259,000 has been 
authorized for telephone construction and 


tle change in employment occurred in the 
shipyards. Considerable improvement was 
particu- 


larly in the worsted and woolen mills. 
Most of the large manufacturing plants 
were running, although part-time sched- 
ulés were in effect in many establish- 
ments and several plants were closed. 
The quarry and granite-stone industry 
showed some improvement during June. 


State road construction gave employment 


/ 


paper. 


| overtime. 


| employes. 


to approximately 1,000 men throughout | 
the State. Other outdoor activities, espe- 
cjally at the Summer resorts, has af- 
forded seasonal employment to many per- 


sons. The harvesting of hay and the 


in the demand for experienced farm help, 
with no shortage reported in any section. 


South Carolina 
Fairly satisfactory operating schedules | 


try over the preceding month. Reports 
from practically all parts of the State in- | 
dicated a general surplus of labor, partic- 


; to seasonal influences, a number of the 





the farms. State-highway construction 
which will start early in July in nearly 
every county in the State, will absorb a! 


ing the past 30 days. The railroad‘ car 
and repair shops operated with greatly | 
curtailed forces. Several large building 
projects were reported. 


South Dakota 


There was an increase in the demand 
for outdoor labor, especially for farm help, 
which resulted in a curtailment of the 
surplus of agricultural labor that has pre- 
vailed for the past several months. The 
harvesting of the wheat crop will soon 
absorb additional help, but no shortage 
of harvest labor will be experienced in any | 
Quite a number of men were} 
employed on the cattle ranches and feed- | 
ing yards. There has been a noticeabie| 
influx ‘of labor into this State during the 
past few weeks, with little possibility of 


major industries were in operation in most 
instances, and resident workers were 
fairly well engaged except for a number of 
those usually employed in the railroad 
industry. The highway department has 
let contracts for approximately 165 miles 
of graveling, 32 miles of grading, 15 miles 
of resurfacing and 5 bridges at a total 
cost of over $1,000,000. The hot weather 
has curtailed activities in approximately 
20 poultry-dressing plants. The ice-cream 
manufacturing establishments worked! 
Fair building programs were 
reported in the larger cities, with an ade-/|° 
quate supply of craftsmen aivalable for all 
requirements. 


Texas | 


The demand for agricultural help in- 
creased during June, and appoximately 
9,000 men were engaged in connection | 
with the wheat harvest. Cotton-chopping 
activities provided work for over ‘11,000 
people. Highway construction was well 
under way, with about 6,500 laboreres en- 
gaged throughout the State. With the in« 
crease in volume in practically all out- | 
door activities there was considerable 
improvement in the employment of un- 
skilled laborers. The oil industry 
operated below normal, affecting many} 


surplus of building-trades men was ap-| 
parent. There was little demand for 
clerical help in any city. 
\ 
Tennessee 


A general surplus of labor was apparent 
throughout this State during June. Sev- 


|Number of Foreign-born 


jis due 


| parents of foreign birth. 


Classified Census 


Of California Given 


in 
State Shows ‘ Material 
Increase in Decade 


The total number of persons of foreign 
white stock in the State of California on 
April 1, 1930, was 2,110,112, comprising 
810,034 foreign-born white persons, and 
1,300,078 native white persons of foreign 
or mixed parentage. Of the foreign-born 


whites, 107,249 were born in Italy, 101,445 | 


in Canada, 85,019 in England, 81,840 in 
| Germany, 44,047 in Russia, and 41,734 in 
Sweden. 

For practically all the countries shown 
in the tabulation the number of foreign 
born returned in 1930 was materially 
larger than the number of 1920. The 


great decrease shown in the total number | 
| of persons returned as foreign-born white 


with country of birth Mexico in 1930 (8,- 
648, as compared with 86,610 in 1920), 
to the fact that Mexicans, who 
form 6.5 per cent of the total population 
of California, were for the most part in 
1920 classified with the foreign-born 
whites or native whites of foreign or mixed 
parentage, but in 1930 they were given a 
separate classification, the instructions to 
enumerators directing “that all persons 
born in Mexico, or having parents born 
in Mexico, who are not definitely white, 
Negro, Indian, Chinese, or Japanese, 
should be returned as Mewican.” 

The classificaion “native white of for- 
eign or mixed parentage” comprises all 
native white persons having one or both 
These persons 
are classified according to country of birth 
of father, except where the father is na- 
tive and the mother foreign born, and 
then according to country of birth of 
mother. 

On the basis of the cou&try of birth of 
parents, 228.569 were assigned to Germany, 
114,583 to England, 129,373 to Italy, 113,- 
817 to the Irish Free State and 32,079 to 
Northern Ireland, 123,882 to Canada, 61,- 
869 to Sweden, and 52,965 to Russia.—Is- 
sued by the Bureau of the Census. 


|eral of the weosdiveiliieia plants, sawmills, 


cotonseed-oil mills, and cotton gins were 
closed, affecting a large number of work- 
ers. Part-time employment prevailed in 
practically all industries. 
the textile mills reported increased em- 
ployment, including a full-fashioned ho- 
siery establishment, silk and rayon mills, a 
few of which worked on 24-hour day 
schedules. Coal mining remained on a| 
greatly curtailed basis. Building and gen- 
eral construction remained below normal; 
| however, some increase in this class of 
work is expected during the next 30 days, 
| with indications that many additional 
workers will be absorbed. A surplus of | 


Building continued dull and| farm labor was apparent in the agricul-|cent; of those ~ 


tural sections. 


T 
Utah 
Although there was a slight increase in 
;employment in some industries in June, 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 
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‘Urban Population 
Shows Increase 





In New York State 


Now Comprises 83 Per Cent 
Of Total; Rate of Illiteracy’ 
Dropped During Decade, 
Says Census Bureau 


The total population of New York State 
on April 1, 1930, was 12,588,066, compris- 
ing 989,294 persons under 5.years of age, 
1,084,839 from 5 to 9 years, 1,078,186 from 
10 to 14 years, 1,071,313 from 15 to 19 
years, 1,139,029 from 20 to 24 years, 1,122,- 
879 from 25 to 29 years, 1,081,129 from 30 
to 34 years, 1,997,343 from 35 to 44 years, 
1,435,858 from 45 to 54 years, 910,305 from 
55 to 64 years, 489,115 from 65 to 74 years, 
178,211, 75 years and over, and 10,565 from 
whom age was not reported. 

Of the total population of the State, 
25.1 per cent are under 15 years of age, 
17.5 per cent are from 15 to 24 years of 
age, 33.4 per cent are from 25 to 44 years 
of age, 18.6 per cent are from 45 to 64 
years of age, and 5.3 per cent are 65 years 
of age and over. 

The number of persons under 1 year of 
age was 185,734, as compared with 193,863 
ih 1920, representing a loss of 4.2 per cent, 
while the entire group of children under 
5 years of age decreased from 1,010,290 in 
1920 to 989,294 in 1930, or 2.1 per cent. 

On a percentage basis, persons in the 
age groups from 15 to 24 years, and from 
35 to 74 years, represented a larger pro- 
portion of the total population in 1930 
than in 1920, while for those in the age 
groups under 15 years, and from 25 to 29 
years, the proportion was smaller than in 
1920. 

The urban population of New York on 
April 1, 1930, amounted to 10,521,952, in- 
|cluding 14,483 persons living on farms 
within the limits of cities of 2,500 or more. 
The urban population formed 83.6 per cent 
of the total, as compared with 82.7 per 
cent in 1920 

For the State as a whole, the number of 
|persons 10 years of age and over returned 
as unable to read and write in 1930 was 
388,883, as compared with 425,022 in 1920. 
The percentage of illiteracy was 3.7, as 
compared with 5.1 10 years ago. 

The number of persons from 5 to 20 
years of age attending school in 1930 was 
2,510,946, as compared with 1,856,260 in 
1920. Persons attending school repre- 
| sented 72.7 per cent of the total population 
within the ages specified. in 1930, as com- 
pared with 64.9 per cent in 1920. Of the 
total number of children 5 years of age in 
1930, 32.9 per cent were attending school; 
of the children 6 years of age, 79.5 per 
to 13 years, 97.7 per cent; 
of those 14 and 15 years, 93.9 per cent; of 
those 16 and 17 years, 59.4 per cent; and 
of those 18 to 20 years, 20.4 per cent. In 
addition, 119,977 persons 21 years of age 
and over were reported as attending 
school, as compared with 36,896 in 1920.— 
Issued by the Bureau of the Census. 
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Limitation Period 
Held Extended by 


New Tax-waiver' 


Contention That Taxpayers’ 
Waivers Were Ineffective 


Tax Appeals 


Promulgated July 27 
The Amalgamated Sugar Company. Docket 

No. 39185. 

(1) Petitioner is liable as transferee of 
taxes of & predecessor company; 

(2) Assessment is not barred by the 
statute of limitations. | 
Lillian T. Latty, Executrix of the Estate 

of S. D. Latty, Deceased. Docket No. 

40484. 





‘Rulings by Board Effect of Patent Office Rulings 


Upon Later Infringement Suits 


Estoppel Held to Go Only to Question Decided 
On Appeal in Interference Proceeding 





CINCINNATI, OHTO. | 
WESTINGHOUSE ELecTric & MANUFACTURING 


future assertion of any right which the | 
plaintiff properly did assert or might have 





CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


EXECUTION—Sale—Validity of bid as affected by defects in judgment debtor's 
title—Notice of resale— 
An execution sale purchaser was bound by his bid and was required to pay the 





amount thereof, regardless of any defect in the judgment debtor's title, and regard- | 


less also of any representations as to title made by the under-sheriff conducting the 
sale, in the absence of fraud on the part of the judgment creditor since the rule 
of caveat emptor applies to execution sales, and a sheriff has no power to pass upon 
the title of property he offers for sale pursuant to execution; a purchaser who re- 








AvtHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Herein, Berne 
Pus.isuep WitHout COMMENT By THE UNitTep States DAILY 


—) 


Action to Enforce 


* 
Tax on Gasoline 


| 


Taken by Illinois 


‘Dealers Required to Obtain 
| License and to Post a 


| 
° : » 1, Decedent, contemporaneously with the . |asserted; or it establishes the affirmative| fused to comply with his bid was liable for the difference between the amount | T 
Is Rejected by Court in | ee cose scene Zea tee — ‘aot if there was any, which in fact! thereof and the amount for which the property was sold at . resale, — ea Bond Under Terms 
- : ; another, é to the judgment. | he was not personally notified of the resale, where the sheriff regularly readver- | S 
o : Wapswortm ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING COM 4 pe J g y ew Statute 
Federal Procecding | for bie daughter, ae = nis Hfetione or pe con {mnese principles do not reach a situation tised the property for sale, since the readvertisement was notice to all the world, | 
ES a a ae after ’ where e t made a ding in f i h h he prior sale. 
2. Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit. e court m , nding in favor; including the purchaser at the p | , 
el rtacnaton Sch custnn Mae, tate pr No. 6231. of plaintiff upon a point in dispute, but; Sherlock, Sheriff, etc. v. Vinson; Mont. Sup. Ct., No. 6760, July 3, 1931. SPRINGFIELD, ILL, July 27. 


Stern Brotuers & Co. 
v 


Davip BurNET, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE 


sentimental, growing out of her relation- 
ship to him, and to make no further 
claim or demand whatsoever against him 


Appeal from the District Court for the, 
Eastern District of Kentucky. | 
On rehearing. (Original opinion published 


then held that, for another reason, plain- | 
tiff must be defeated. We are not aware! 
of any decisions which carry the rule to| 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION—Authority and functions—Extension 
of railroad line—Necessity of Commission’s approval—Connecting line between 


According to announcement just made 
|by Director Garrett DeF. Kinney, of the 
Illinois Department of Finance, machin- 


UE. i : | that extent; and to do so suggest a para- | . ery is being set up to enforce the State's 

Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit. or his estate, and not to contest any will | oe “ Ger: oP phon ach = | dox. ee ei parallel tracks of two companies— ” epee ;. |new law against gasoline “bootleggers.” 

No. 9046. theretofore or thereafter made by him. petore Dentsox. Moorman and Hrexen-| A recited finding’ in favor of A is not, Te Proposed construction by an interstate ra road company of a track approxi- Personnel is being added to the de- 

On petition to review decision of the! The decedent did not during his lifetime , i lan element essential or pertinent t mately 350 feet long at an estimated expenditure of $2,300, which would connect | partment to enable it to keep records 

Looper, Circuit Judges; HIcKENLOOPER, | Pp nt to a h th llel tracks of th terst i tain city : ; 

Board of Tax Appeals. pay in trust any part of the amount men-| © J. dissenting judgment against him. (See R. Cc. L—| its tracks with the parallel tracks of another interstate company in a certal Y |that will prevent the dealers in gasoline 

Pau. R. Stinson (I. D. RYLAND, ARTHUR | tioned in the agreement, and, after his rs Se Opint ; € the Oder | Judgments, Secs. 451-454.) For this rea-| for the interchange of freight cars and make possible the direct transfer of such | from evading the payment of the 3-cent 
Mac, Roy B. THomson and Lestre C.' death, his executrix made a payment di- pinion of the Cou 


Tuurman with him on the brief), for 
petitioner; A. G. Diver (C. A. Younc- 
Quist. SEWALL Kry, 8. Dee Hanson, C. 
M. Cnrarest and STANLEY 
’ with him on the brief), for respondent. 
Before Stone and Garpner, Circuit Judges, 
and MartTINgEAvU, District Judge. 


Opinion of the Court 
July 13, 1931 


A. Svuypam | 


rectly to the daughter and claims the de- 
|duction in determining the net estate. 
Held, (assuming that, by virtue of the 
contract, there was a claim against the 
estate, and without questioning the bona 
iides of the transaction or the sufficiency 
of the consideration to support the con- 
, tract as a matter of law) that the con- 
sideration was in essence & promise to re- 


June 30, 1931 

Denison, Circuit Judge.—We granted a! 
rehearing and took briefs solely upon one 
question, said to be involved, and which, 
as paraphrased and applied, is: 

If Wadsworth, in 1907, conceived an in- 
}vention and “reduced it to practice” by | 
one instance of use, but did nothing more 
with it until he filed his application in| 


son also we must think that there is no 
estoppel by judgment arising against Kries | 
from the Patent Office proceedings. 

No more do we consider Wadsworth es- 
topped now to claim that his invention 
was anticipatorily complete. One in his | 
position may have thoroughly established 
his status as an inventor entitled to a 
patent, and yet have forfeited that right 
by nonclaim (Corona Co. v. Dovan Co.,| 


cars instead of the circuitous movement of the cars by a third company over its 
tracks, and which would therefore effect a great economy, both in time and ex- 
pense, by eliminating the third company from the interchange operation, and by 
saving the railroad companies and the shipping public the charge of $3.60 a car 
which the third company was making, did not require a certificate from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, under a provision of the Transportation Act of 1920 
prohibiting the construction of a new track or the extension of the lines of a rail- 
road company without the Commission’s permission, since the proposed interchange 
track was within an exception created by such provision making the requirement 











gasoline tax. 


“This new law has teeth in it.”, Direc- 
tor Kinney declared, “and the cealer or 
broker who fails to observe it will find 
| them painfully sharp. We are determined 
}to prevent unscrupulous persons from de- 
frauding the State of gasoline tax money, 
|to protect the legitimate dealer, and to 
}maintain the high standard of motor- 














j “ i fuel oil y ; i- 
; , frain from claiming more, and was not 1916, while Kries invented and filed his 276 U. S. 358, 284): and we do not in-| inapplicable to the construction of spur, industrial, team, switching, or side tracks, | aie page by the State’s speci ’ 

TONE ircu : 7 5 . ; ’ . ws 

wee. sates, Sevens. mp in money’s worth within the requirement | application on the same devise in 1910,|terpret the decision of the Commissioner ares SS ee eae eee cee ra ° 7 2 ae 
opinion of the court. 11924. Whereupon the Patent Office found he be "| Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. v. Union Pacific Railway Co.; D. C., D. Kansas, No. Law Has Two Features 

of section 303 (a) (1), Revenue Act o , : | as going beyond a declaration of such for ly 16. 1931 

This is a petition to review a decision; 9 proceeds in excess of $40,000 of in- berg x — to practice, but) feiture. 1418-E, July 16, 1931. There are two principal features of the 
of the Board of Tax Appeals affirming | .,;; e life or decedent payable rightly awarded priority to Kries because F . J = new law. Every gasoline distributor must 
a deficiency redetermination of taxes of ae other than the. estate of Wadsworth’s nonaction «under the, Doubt Said to Exist | MASTER AND SERVANT—Liability for injuries to servant—Liability of master | fio a surety bond of not more than $3,000 
the petitioner. There is no dispute that which so far as the record shows, may| Mason v. Hepburn rule) and patent is-| 45 to Time in Cas | for injuries to servant while working temporarily for third party under third party’s before receiving a license from the dee 
the amount of taxes claimed by the Gov- hy. subject to the decedents right to change Sued to Kries, is Wadsworth nevertheless ““,.); oe agreement with regular employer— partment. And every broker must regis- 
ernment is proper. The only controversy ine beneficiaries sre within decedent's such 4 prior inventor as to invalidate the! & te up the other aspect, and exam- A coal mining company which lent the services of a mine surveyor in its employ |ter with the department before he can 
is whether the assessment and collection cross estate. Kries patent, as to its claims which were as —— ee eee We do! to another similar company to enable the employe to survey the mine of such other | transact business. 
of this deficiency is barred by limitations. Eee = | in_ interference? | eation, ie in ene ‘, en antici-| company under an agreement with the other company that the other company would | The distributors must then have bonds 
It is conceded that it is so barred unless This we thought an interesting question, aa any exceptionally favorable pay the employer for the employe’s services, and which retained the employe on its (on file with the department by July 31. 
extended by two waivers. Therefore, the are not contracts and, as to the matter and on account of its importance and— | Position, mone he isied to Set this payroll while he was making the survey for the other company, but had no control | Failure of a distributor to acquire a 
real issues are as to the term of extension | of consideration, more particularly, by two | perhaps—-novelty, one deserving careful | P&tent and failed. His proofs must be ; isi him while he was performing such services, was not liable for | license in the required manner, to make 
by these two waivers and as to the valid- decisions of the second circuit directly| examination; but study of the record does tested by the standard criterion. They| 0 Supervision over him i a PS i —— etn. ae for ine. \the proper inventory and tax payment. to 
ity and binding effect of the waivers holding that no consideration is necessary | not show that it is so presented as to call must convince beyond a reasonable doubt, | the death of the employe from njur es sustained while ma ng the survey for the the department shall make hie “liable t 
themselves to support such a waiver (Loewer Realty for decision of the question in its broad- lor reach substantially that standard of| other company on the theory that it was the employer at the time of the accident, Z ae . ete poe as Fgh — Bag 

Drei one contends that the waivers ure |G. ¥. Andarecm, 21. Bed...(08) 908, 270; | ans saeeiothe eet at &. anal finding | certainty. (The Barbed Wire Patent, 143| Since the other coMpany for whom the services were being performed at the time ainsi cae Wee chan a. ei 
invalid for various reasons to be hereinaf- | Greylock Mills v. Commissioner, 31 Fed.| which underlies and supports an issued | U- 8. 275, 284; Eibel Co. v. Paper Co., 261| of the accident, having control and supervision of the employe at such time, was | than five years, or to both fi 4 
ter noted, but that even if valid, they do not | (24) 685, 657). patent. |U. S. 45, 60.) the master, although the employe was receiving his wages from his regular employer. | {10h opin © Years: ne an 
suffice to extend the term to ‘include the| A further ground is that whether the he fundamental question whether | Consideration of them leaves grave | Thomas, Executriz, etc. v. Great Western Mining Co.; Okla. Sup. Ct., No. 20135, | a ae : om re , 
assessment and collection. Whether they first waiver be construed as a bilateral wadsworth did, before 1910, so perfect | doubts as to the time when Wadsworth! July 7, 1931. f 7. - - or aa ~ Ss o _ = 
do so extend the term or not, depends contract, or merely as @ one-sided instru-| and test his constructed device as to make |™@de Mis device, as to its perfection to the “de sartment, shall be liable to ‘a fine 
upon the construction of the last sentence | ment to be signed by the taxpayer alone,| his invention then complete enough to meet the terms of the claim in a vital) PROHIBITION—Offenses—Possession—Hotel keeper who permitted use of premises leak i than 605 iio ane: ii » 9500 
of the second waiver. The first waiver is it never became effective for the reason make him the “inventor,” under the pat- | Point, as to its effective test, and as to| for making gin from alcoho!— jail sentence not to " aneen con eatin 
as follows: that it was conditionally delivered by the ent law, presents itself in two aspects: | be a = must not be classed as an A hotel keeper who permitted a person to transform alcohol which he had in his 9; poth ’ 

The first waiver is as follows: taxpayer and the condition upon which it | First, as to the effect of the Patent Of- | *andoned experiment, | possession into gin on the hotel premises, and who supplied him with receptacles |... ' 

was to take effect, if at all, never hap-| fice ‘proceedings upon our inquiry into| ©*Periment it certainly was, in every’ to contain the gin, helped him to carry a portion of the gin to his automobile and Heretofore it was a difficult task for 

Income and profits tax waiver: In pur- | ondition being that the Com- A ' way; abandoned it apparently was, in. : ; the department to discover tax evasions,” 
suance of the provisions of subdivision (d) | Pened, the cond & the. fact; and second, as to the proofs, | agreed to take what remained to the hotel for consumption by his guests at his = 
of section 250 of the Revenue Act of 1921, missioner would hear the taxpayer's first independently examined. Sou ee tee hr party to be given therein in the evening, could be convicted of the unlawful posses- paced ee ag this = 
the “Commissioner of Internal’ Revenue, |“PPCe” Promise Involved Basis for Awarding use his own words. Experiments which,| Sin of the liquor, although she did not own it or have the right to control the | jaw, 
merouy consent te 8 Covermalintion. aaetee- The evidence clearly shows that no Priority Di d in retrospect, seem to have been success- | disposition of it, since she aided, abetted, _ assisted the owner of the liquor in Must Report Delivery 
ppent, eee 3 . ee of in- | such condition was attached to the waiver. riortty Discusse ful, but which went into the junk pile,| 5!s unlawful possession of it and was therefore as guilty as the owner of the crime “Under its provisions every railroad 
due under any return made by or on be- |The facts as shown by the evidence and| Upon the Wadsworth-Kries interference,|Were usually abandoned because. they| of unlawful possession of intoxicating liquor. company, street suburban or interurban 
half of the said corporation for the years ‘clearly understood by both parties at the Kries was the senior applicant,—-by six seemed to have no commercial value,— | Washingto& v. Woods; Wash, Sup. Ct., No. 22978, June 29, 1931. calivead company transporting motor fuel 
sae acer temic. encesepreAte or wan, [time are shown in an extract from &/years. The Examiner of Interferences|Were not worth while. ieee . either in interstate or intrastate com- 
profite tax acts, of under section 38 of the {letter of the Commissioner transmitting awarded priority to Kries. His opinion is Wadsworth’s rather unique reason for) SCHOOLS—School districts—Officers—Taxpayer’s right to enjoin unauthorized | merce, to points within this State, and * 
act entitled 


“An act to provide revenue, 
equalize duties, and encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other 
purposes,” approved Aug. 5, 1908. This 
waiver is in effect from one year from the 
date it is signed by the taxpayer. 


The second waiver is as follows: 


Ingome and profits tax waiver: In pur- 
suan of the provisions of subdivision (d) 
of section 250 of the Revenue Act of 1921. 
Stern Brothers and Company of Kansas 
City. Mo., and the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, hereby consent to a determination, 


|the form of the first waiver to petitioner. 
|That extract shows that the petitioner 
|had, of its own volition, submitted an ap- 
peal to the Commissioner; that this cre- 
ated a situation in which the delay inci- 
dent to giving consideration to the appeal 
|might jeopardize the assessment and that 


{the waiver was to protect this situation. 


|This can not be tortured into a promise 


|by the Commissioner that he would hear | 


the appeal if the waiver were made. 


not in the record, but the references to) 
it by the Board and by the Commissioner 
{show that he thought Wadsworth had not 
{completed a reduction to practice because | 
{upon the test the device was abandoned, | 
and the test must therefore be considered | 
unsatisfactory; and that the Examiner also | 
thought that, in any event, Wadsworth | 
had lost his right to a patent under the 
Mason v. Hepburn rule. 

Upon appeal, the Board filed an opinion | 





this conclusion (his discovery of a pro-| 
hibitive insurance rule) does not make a 
unique case. Besides, it does not ring | 
quite true as a sufficient reason. It is true | 
that the failure to put into commercial | 
use a device which has been “reduced to 
practice” does not necessarily take it out 
of the category of completed inventions. 
(Corona Co. v. Dovan Co., supra.) 

It is equally true that though filing an 
application is a reduction to practice and 


act—Injury to taxpayer as condition—Dissolution of injunction on enactment of 
State legalizing restrained acts— 

The plaintiff in a taxpayer's suit to enjoin an alleged unauthorized act of the 
officers of a school district was not entitled to injunctive relief, where it was shown 
that the act could in no wise adversely affect the taxpayers of the district, but on 
the other hand would benefit them; an injunction, having been issued, should be 
dissolved on the subsequent enactment of a statute which legalized the acts re- 
strained. 

Simmons v. Board of Education, etc., N. D. Sup. Ct., July 14, 1931. 





}every person transporting motor fuel to 
a point in this State from a point with- 


out the State, must report all deliveries,” @ 


he continued. 


“These reports shall cover monthly pe- 
|riods, and must show the name and ad- 
|dress of the person to whom the deliv- 
eries were made, the point of origin, the 
| point of delivery, the date of delivery, and 
the number and initials of each car, if 


‘ : y eee Ss ITES— eal » Tote i shipped by rail; the quantity of each ship- 
assessment, and collection of the amount The evidence shows that the appeal concluding that Wadsworth’s test should|the completion of the invention, this docs oe ee Caneel Tuts on aeTate DE peeganed mat and Sahcney “ae gallons—in font 
ae inicome. exoses-proGte, or war-protite taxes | then on file Was hot considered because | not be deemed unsatisfactory to him, but we of 1. e — =~ device mo of a "where i cnn pact ere the Texas House of Representatives was passed every available bit of information re- 
ue under any return by or on behalf o' . W ° 3 is category of abandoned experiments. (The ‘ f . S was past . 

the seid Stern Brothers and Co. for the years {not in proper form, but that the defects that the Underwriters rule excused his 8 Pp 


1918 under the Revenue Act of 1921, or un- 
de: prior income, excess-profits, or war- 
profits tax acts, or under section 38 of the 
act entitled “An Act to provide revenue, 
equalize duties, and encourage the indus- 
trices of the United States, and for other 
purposes,” approved Aug. 5, 1909. This 
weiver is in effect from the date it is signed 
by the taxpayer and will remain in effect 
for a period of one year after the expiration 
of the statutory period of limitation, or the 
statutory period of limitation as extended 
by any waivers already on file with the Bu- 
recu, within which assessments of taxes 
may be made for the year or years men- 
tioned. 


The controverted question as to the 
proper construction of the last sentence of 
the second waiver is whether it served 


to extend the time for one year after) 


the expiration o. the statutory period, as 
extended by the first waiver. 
Limitation Period 

The argument is that the five-year 
limitation period had not expired at the 
time the second waiver was made and, 
therefore, there was no need nor occa- 
sion for a further extension of that period 


\therein were called to the attention of 
petitioner in the letter transmitting the 
second waiver and that 
with the suggestions in that letter, an- 


lother appeal was prepared by petitioner | 


and transmitted to the Commissioneg and 
that conferences later took place, im'’con- 
nection therewith. between petitioner and 
officials of the Bureau. 
Validity of Waivers 

With this revelation from the record, 
there is no basis for any claim that this 
first extension should be held invalid be- 
cause that. particular appeal was _ not 
passed upon. 

It is contended by petitioner that the 


the validity of the two waivers and that 
the Commissioner has failed to show that 
the first waiver was on file in the Bureau 
at the time the second waiver was ex- 


ecuted, or that either waiver was properly | 
signed by the Commissioner, or under his | 


authority. 
Since the Commissioner relies upon a 
waiver to avoid the statutory limitations, 


in compliance | 


burden is on the Commissioner to show | 


| failure to proceed and apply for a patent 
or to commercialize the invention. | 

The Board then holds that in spite of 
Wadsworth’s reduction to practice, he had 
so abandoned and concealed and negli- | 
gently suppressed his invention that he 
could not escape the estoppel. 

, Its conclusion—‘‘The decision of the Ex- 
|aminer of Interferences is affirmed,” was 
necessarily based upon the estoppel, and- 
would have been just the same if the! 
Board had omitted any discussion of re-| 
duction to practice. | 

Upon appeal, the Commissioner, in his 
opinion, takes up and discusses the ques- 
tion of estoppel, not considering the ques- 
tion of reduction. to practice; and, con-| 
|cluding that “the conclusion reached by | 
the Board as to estoppel is deemed to 
have been correct,” announces that the de- 
cision of the Board is affirmed. 

Clearly, this opinion decides the ques- | 
tion of estoppel and no other question.) 
|The only reference to any other is the 
| Statement that, if the Board was right as 


Corn Planter Patent, 23 Wall. 181, 211.) 
Each case must be classified on its facts. 

The whole fact-controversy is thorough- | 
ly discussed by counsel; there is nothing 
to be gained by further discussion here. 
Our original conclusion is reaffirmed, and 
mandate will issue in accordance with 
the opinion on file. 


Anomalous Situation 


Seen in Proceedings 

HICKENLOoPER, Circuit Judge (Dissent- 
ing). An anomalous situation is obviously 
presented where, as here, the Board of 
Examiners-in-Chief specifically found 
prior conception and reduction to prac- 
tice by the junior applicant in an inter- 
ference proceeding, but that the doctrine 
of Mason vy. Hepburn applied and “pri- | 
ority” must therefore be awarded and a 
patent granted to the senior applicant, 
and this holding is broadly affirmed by the} 
Commissioner. 

In such a case it would seem that the| 


by the House and sent to the Senate, and,.on the refusal of the House to concur 
in the amendments made in the Senate, was referred to a Free Conference Com- 
mittee, the vote on the substitute bill prepared and recommended by the Commit- 
tee, and not the vote in the House on the original bill as sent to the Senate and the 
vote in the Senate as amended therein, was controlling in determining whether the 
law became effective immediately, by reason of a two-thirds vote in each House, or 
became effective 90 days after adjournment, under a section of the Constitution pro- 
viding that no law, except the General Appropriation Act, shali take effect until 
90 days after adjournment, unless in case of emergency “the Legislature shall by a 
vote of two-thirds of all the members elected to each House, otherwise direct.” 
May, ex parte; Texas Ct. Cr. Appls., No. 14582, June 27, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


Patents 





PATENTS—Estoppel— 

Any estoppel, as to same parties in subsequent infringement suit, by reason of 
decision in interference in Patent Office goes only to question decided on appeal 
and not to question decided by Examiner of Interferences and not decided by 
appellate tribunals of office; an appeal to reviewing tribunal which hears matter de 
novo suspends the estoppel of the decision appealed from and thereafter existence 
or lack of estoppel is determined by the decision or order of the reviewing tribunal; 


garding each shipment. 


“From now on it will be impossible for 
| bootleggers to smuggle gasoline into the 
State, and distribute it without paying 
|the tax. 

“Furthermore, any distributor who will- 
| fully fails to pay the tax when it becomes 
| payable will be subjected to a penalty of 
{1 per cent a month on the amount of tax 
jhe has withheld until it is paid.” 


| - ae: = 
‘Tax Certificates Sale 


Held Valid in Florida 





Supreme Court Rules 
| Realty Company’s Suit 


on 


TALLAHASSEE, Fa., July 27. 

A municipal corporation which has been 
given the general power to make and en- 
force municipal tax levies has the inci- 


a J KUEN SION ne |to the reduction to practice, that does interference should have been dissolved | where Examiner of Interferences held W had not reduced to practice but if he had dental power to sell and assign its past 
Phat wat not terion Ste setts maybe "ecumed’ thatthe gurden fe/ BOL famine, the euppreaion snd conceal: and’ both applications rejected. Perhaps] Tetued © prastice the right ring therefrom was os by dey, and tere du tay cevtitente and to accept in on 

ak poe im to s waiver which could | ® which raised the estoppel. e final | this question can be presented to the re- Ory OS, 7 ‘ sideration thereof less than the full 
ties to make such additional extension Upon him to show a waiv uld award of priority by the Commissioner was q Pp d the re 


but that the sentence should be under- 
siood as meaning only that the assessment 
and collection “may still be made ‘within’ 
the period as extended by any waivers 
then on file.” 


Such a construction as contended for, 


does obvious violence to the language here 
used and to the application of that lan- 
guase to the situation. Taking the lan- 
guage alone, of the above sentence, it is 
clearly in the alternative, one of which 
is that it shall remain in effect “for a 
period of one vear after * * * the stat- 
utory period of limitation as extended 
by any waivers already on file with the 
Bureau.” 
Time Further Extended 

No other meaning can be given this 
language except that the above waiver not 
only extended the period for one year 
aiter the statutory period of limitation, 
but for one year after any existing ex- 
tension of the statutory period by waiver 
on file with the Bureau. 

When the application of this wording 


have that effect and that this require- 
ment could be met only by the showing 
of a waiver properly executed by the Com- 
missioner and, in this instance, that the 
first waiver was on file in the office of 
the Bureau at the time the second was 


a waiver then on file. 
While this burden is upon the Com- 


therefore in favor. of Kries. 


| Later Effects Cited 


Of Patent Office Ruling 


For the purpose of this case (but with- | 


executed, since the second refers only '0) out deciding), we may concede, to the|&ls8o feel that lack of exactly analogous 


fullest extent claimed by Wadsworth, that 
|a final finding of fact by the Patent Of-| 


viewing courts only after appeal to the! 


|Court of Customs and Patent Appeals | 


from the decision of the Commissioner, 
or by proof, in a subsequent suit for in- 
tringement, which meets all the require- 
ments of certainty and conviction; but I 


precedent should not prevent extension 
to the prescnt case of the broad under- | 


missioner, the character or amount of| fice in interference proceedings, upon Ying principles of the decision in Mor- 
proof necessary to satisfy this burden is, which finding the later action of the|8#" Vv. Daniels. 


another matter. Here the proof is suffi- 
cient to make out, at least, a prima facie 
case of the receipt of the first waiver be- 
fore the letter containing the form for the 
second waiver was mailed by the Com- 
missioner. 
Dates of Mailing 

This prima facie case is made out by 
ltwo matters, one a presumption, and the 
other affirmative evidence. The presump- 
tion intended is that the evidence shows 
both that the first waiver was mailed from 
Kansas City to the Commissioner, at 


Washington, five days before the Commis- | 


| Patent Office is based, becomes a quasi- | 
adjudication when the same question of | 


| ties in an infringement suit upon the re- 
sulting patent. 


| 281, 284); but that concession does not 
|help here. 

| ‘The only one of the three awards which 
has color of any finding in favor of 
Wadsworth was that by the Board... In 
addition to such results as come from ob- 
serving the nonjudicial character of this 
tribunal, there are two reasons why there 


fact arises later between the same par- | Wholly 


| (See Morgan v. Daniels, | 
153 U. S. 120; Rousso v. Bank, 37 Fed. (2d) | 


Were I not convinced in my own mind, 
that the grant of a patent to Kries was 
inconsistent with the finding of 
|fact of prior conception and reduction to 
practice by Wadsworth, I should feel less 
justified in submitting this dissent; but 
; that very issue of facts seems to me de- 
;terminative of a contrary result in the 


Patent Office, and it is the administrative | 
{decisions of fact, and not the ultimate! 


| 


jand erroneous conclusions of law, with 
which we are here concerned, and with 
| which the Supreme Court was concerned 
;}in Morgan v. Daniels. Compare also 


whether there was a reduction to practice by W but held that in any event his delay 
precluded grant of patent, there was-no estoppel arising from proceedings prevent- 
ing W from urging in infringement suit that he had made invention before K and 
that his invention was anticipatorily complete.—Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
v. Wadsworth Electric Mfg. Co. (C. C. A. 6.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1224, July 28, 1931. 





PATENTS—Interference—Reduction to practice or abandoned experiment— 
Failure to put into commercial use a device which has been “reduced to practice” 
does not necessarily take it out of the category of completed inventions.—Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. v. Wadsworth Electric Mfg. Co. (C. C. A. 6.)\—6 U. S. 
Daily, 1224, July 28, 1931. 
PATENTS—Interference—Reduction to practice or abandoned experiment— 
Though filing of an application is a reduction to practice and completion of the 
invention, this does not of itself take the device out of the category of abandoned 
experiments.—Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. v. Wadsworth Electric Mfg. Co. 
(C. C. A. 6.)—6 U. 8. Daily, 1224, July 28, 1931. 


Federal Taxation 
ASSESSMENT AND COLLECTION—Statute of limitations—Waivers—Validity and 
effect— 
A second waiver executed by the taxpayer held to extend the limitation period 
for one year after the expiration of the statutory period, as extended by the first 


amount of taxes and penalties due, the 
Florida Supreme Court has held. 

The case is entitled Ranger Realty Co. v. 
Miller, and questioned the validity of a 
{contract entered into with Dieh! Brothers 
and Company where the City ‘of Fort 
Lauderdale sold certain of its outstand- 
|ing unredeemed tax certificates for 75 
per cent of the principal face value 
thereof. 


Such a sale is valid, the opinion ruled, 
so long as it is for the best price ob- 
tainable, and is attempted only after the 
;right of redemption given by law to the 
taxpayer has expired, and so long as the 
| sale of the certificates is not shown to be 
| intended to be made to the delinquent 
|} taxpayer himself so as to amount to an 
| unconstitutional favoritism extended to 
|}such delinquent property owner at the 
expense of other taxpayers. In this case 
experience had demonstrated to the of- 
ficials of the city that the full face amount 
{could not be obtained by the ordinary pro- 


; cesses, the opinion declared. 

to the situation is considered, the mean- | “omer mailed the second waiver, and that|is no estoppel. One is that the conclu- | Yohnson v. Towsley, 13 Wall. 72, 86. waiver; taxpayer’s contentions not sustained that the waivers were ineffective on “There is no sufficient showing,” the 
ing of the above sentence is further sus- |! required no more than that time for) sion by the Board was appealed from. | Evidence of Prior the following grounds: That the Commissioner never notified the taxpayer he had court said, “which points out gross in- 
tained. This situation is that there was the transmission of mail between those Whatever the effect of a review by a 


actually on file with the Bureau a waiver 
which extended the period for one year 
after the statutory limitation. 

Not only is it significant that the lan- 
guage of the first and 


second waivers 


two points. 

Therefore, the presumption would be 
that the first waiver had been received 
in due course of mail. The affirmative 
evidence intended is that the second waiver 


writ of error, there seems no doubt that 


hears the matter de novo suspends the 
estoppel of the decision appealed from, 
and thereafter the existence or the lack 


}an appea] to a reviewing tribunal which | 


| Invention Considered 

Nor can the result in the Patent Office 
|be passed off as implying the necessary 
;conclusion that Wadsworth’'s action 
|amounted only 


signed or accepted the first wavier on even that he had received it; that the demand 
of the second waiver operated as an affirmative rejection of the first; that the 
waivers were made in consideration of the hearing of an appeal which the Com- 
missioner later refused.—Stern Bros. & Co. v. Burnet. (C. C. A. 8.)—6 U. S. Daily, 
1224, July 28, 1931. 


to an abandoned ex-!| 


adequacy of consideration, fraud, neglect, 

















® 


ebuse of power or disregard of public wel- a 


fare of such character as to warrant the 
relief prayed for.” 









































Ciffering in this respect from the first 
waiver, refers to an existing waiver “al-.| 
ready on file with the Bureau” and this 
first waiver is the only one which could 
possibly have been on file. 

It is difficult to explain this difference 
in the two waivers except on the basis of 
the presence of the first waiver in the 
files of the Bureau at the time the second 
waiver was sent by the Commissioner. 

The contention as to the proper signa- 
|ture is met by the waiver itself, which 
the first waiver or even that he had re-/| contains the signature “D. H. Blair, Com- 
ceived it. | missioner,” and the presumption of the 

The theory as to this is that the waiver | Verity of the acts of public officials (United 
is @ bilateral contract and that it is a| Thacker Coal Co. v. Commissioner, 46 Fed. 
condition of such contracts that an ac-| (2d) 231, 233, C. C. A. 1; Trustees for Ohio 
ceptance of an offer must be communi- | & Big Sandy Coal Co, v. Commissioner, 43 
cated. This view is met by decisions of | Fed. (2) 782, 784, C. C. A. 4). 


are different in this particular, but there 
could be no possible purpose in the second 
waiver if given the meaning contended 
for by the petitioner, since it would make 
the extension only the same as the first 
waiver had already done. 

The petitioner's main contention is that 
the waivers are not effective. as such, and 
several grounds are urged in support of 
this view. The first of these grounds is 
that the Commissioner never notified the 
taxpayer that he had signed or accepted 





of estoppel is determined by the order of| periment. The Board did not so find. 
the reviewing tribunal. (1) | Tae Commissioner in no way intimated 
The thing to be decided in an interfer-| an opinion contrary to that of the Board. 
ence is as to the Commissioner's duty |Conceding that Wadsworth reduced his 
to issue the patent to one or another ap- | conception to practice in the full sense of | 
plicant; in a substantial sense, as well as| the word, and that the Board so found | 
because he has the power to review, the | as a fact, the ultimate grant of a patent | 
decisions of the lower tribunals are ad-|could be awarded Kries only upon a re-| 
visory to him. It seems clear that, after | versal of such finding, at least presump- 
the decision of the Board has been ap-|tively correct under Morgan v. Daniels, 
fee ee _ bm = eer |and the Commissioner concededly did not 
su e Commissioner and de-| reverse. | : 
cided by him, the Board's decision no! The case is not one for the strict ap- | fee sions & 2 6 ae ee eee 
longer remains as an existing judgment.| plication of principles of res adjudicata the tan of products mentioned in 
From the decision of the Commissioner in courts of law, but one of the presump- tion 7873 of ne s uth Dakota Code 
against Wadsworth, no conclusion in his! tion of regularity, correctness and finality The Attorney ea ae that Siate has 


favor can be implied; from the opinion | of fact decisions by administrative officers | : | " ri 
of the Commissioner, it’ is clear that he or tribunals. . so advised the Secretary of Agriculture. 








‘Pennsylvania to Prosecute 


|Tax on Peddlers’ Trucks Unlicensed Fuel Dealers 


Enjoined in North (Carolina 


RALetGcH, N. C., July 27. 
Tho Distriet Court for the Western Dis- 
trict of North Carolina has granted a 
temporary injunction restraining collec- | 
tion of the license tax on the trucks of 
peddlers not maintaining a permanent 
place of business in the State. 
» The law, which was enacted by 
1931 legislatuis, reads as follows: 
“Any person, firm or corporation who 


Inspection Fee on Oil 
Defined in South Dakota 


Pierre, S. Dak., July 27. 

If a petro'eum product is shipped into 
South Dakota to be used for power pur- 
poses and not to be used, and not sold or 
offered for sale, for illuminating pur- 
poses, it is not subject to an inspection 


\ HARRISBURG, PA., July 27. 

Approximately 300 Pennsylvania dis- 
tributors of liquid fuels have laid them- 
selves open to criminal prosecution, Com- 
missioner A. P. Delahunt of the Bureau 
of Liquid Fuels Tax, Department of Rev- 
enue, has just announced. Fully that 
number have failed to register with the 
Department under the provisions of the 
new law effective June 1, and consequently 
have not secured a distributor's permit, 
he explained. 

“Distributors who have failed to register 
and who ere doing business have sub- 


the 


| did not intend to make any finding of But if the case properly turns only upon| Section 7873 is intended to apply to or which shall carry on the business of | jected themselves to a fine of $2,000 for 
the Supreme Court which hold that such | Decision Upheld |fact in. favor of Wadsworth. Hence, the|the weight and conclusiveness of the evi- | Substitutes or mixtures to be introduced <.jing or offering for sale fresh fish, C@¢h day they have operated without a 
a waiver is not a contract (Aiken v. Bur-| In general, it may be said as to this | necessary basis for estoppel is not to be dence of prior invention, I am of the, iMto gasoline, kerosense, naphtha, motor ||” peels ; | permit, to imprisonment of not more 
net, 282 U. S. 277, 281: Florsheim Bros. | controversy and those of a related char-| found in the decision of the Board. resh fruits and ‘or) vegetables and who 


opinion that the Kries patent is invalid. | SPitits or products used for heating, power than two years, or both,” Mr. Delahunt 
Co. v. U. S., 280 U. S. 453, 466), and it has : 





acter, that a waiver of this kind is “es- The other reuson is inherent in the na-| The entire record of the interference pro- | illuminating purposes, it was explained. or which does not maintain a per- said. “We plan to institute criminal pro- 
been directly decided by the Court of Ap- | sentially a voluntary, unilateral waiver of |ture of an estoppel by judgment. If for ceediz was stipulated into the present “If the petroleum or petroleum product manent place of business in this State,|ceedings against every distributor who 
peals for the Second Circuit that no such|a defense by the taxpayers’,” as stated| the plaintiff, it finally adjudicates the recor? It is sufficient to here say that I iS not subject to inspection, no inspection shall apply for in advance and procure neglects to register or otherwise fails to 
noiice is require in connection with . 


t in Stange v. Burnet, 282 U. S. 270, 276; | plaintiff's rights which were essential to, was convinced by it and:concur in the! fee will be collected regardless of whether from the Commissioner of Revenue a Comply with the law.” 
waivers of this character (Greylock Mills| also sce Florsheim Bros. Co. v. U. S. 453,| the judgment and, often, those which the 





i ‘ ; : fact-finding of the Board of Examiners-| part of the tank load is retained in South State license for each truck operated, 
v. Commissioner, 31 Fed. (2d) 655, 657).|466; that the signature by the Commis- | pleadings or the proofs show did in fact  in-Chief. Dakota and the balance shipped into and shall pay fr such license a tax SPECIAL NOTICE 

Effect of Waivers sioner is a statutory requirement made, lead to and support the judgment; and; Certainly the evidence does not carry another State,” the opinion says. “How- of $50.” - _ —— 
* Another ground is that the demand of|not for contract purposes, but “to meet it adjudicates all the defenses which were ‘ ‘ 


thorough conviction to the contrary and ever, it is only the amount kept for sale, OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE 


the second waiver operated as an affirma- 
tive rejection of the first waiver. 


exigencies of administration,’ as said in| made or might have been made. this, I think, is sufficient under application | sold or used within the State on which an CAPITOL, Washington, D. C., July 22, 1931. 


; “es | - : , ee i ° SEALED BIDS will be received in this offic 

The | Aiken v. Burnet, 232 U. S. 277, 281; also| If for the defendant, it prevents the|to the doctrine of Morgan v. Daniels, even| inspection fee can be charged in any Texas Court to Review until 3 p. m., Eastern Standard Time. August 

language of the last sentence of the sec-| see Stange v. Burnet, 282 U. S. 270, 276; though that case is not precisely parallel event.” 19, 1931. and then publicly opened. for the 
ond waiver conclusively meets such a 


i ¢. ; « ‘d . . - stalli 
tent: Burnet 'v. Railway Equipment Co., 282 U.|reau, every presumption should be taken in its facts. The lack of commercial use Retail Creat Tax Case | turmisning ana instaiiing of an underground 
contention. ‘ e e I 


‘ : S. 295, 298; Florsheim Bros. Co. vy. U. S.| in favor of its validity and binding effect of the invention by Wadswor is . ee 7 ewe, Plena cook ot tae ee Ean 

Another groun’ is that the waivers were | 163, 466; Greylock Mills v. Commission, 31! and the burden is upon the Seoeeeae to course, immaterial under a Co © Retailers of Soda Water Austin, Tex., July 27. pepe, Creuse tne non ceaenien Gok 
made in consideration of the hearing of| Fed. (2d) 655, 657, C. C. A. 2; and where| show such invalidity or ineffectiveness’ Dovan Corp., 176 U. S. 358. 384. No test x re * . The Texas Supreme Court has con- sets, may be obtained at the Office of the 
an appeal which the Commissioner later|the taxpayer, by the execution of the! (see Trustees for Ohio and Big Sandy was necessary,—the operativeness, as an Freed of Wisconsin Fee sented to review the decision of the Court Atchitect of the Capitol, in the diseretion of 
refused to hear and, as the consideration| waiver, has obtained delay in the assess-|Coal Co. v. Commissioner, 43 Fed. (2d) anticipation, of the device actually made of Civil Appeals holding that retail credit S*i¢ Architect. by any satistactory contractor 
for the contract thus failed, therefore, the| ment of additional . F 


taxes, and a more | 782, 784, C. C. A. 4). 


experienced in this class of work A deposit 
deliberate and thorough consideration of | 


seems to me apparent. in the form of a check for $25.00, made payable 


Mapison, WIs., July 27. associations are exempt from the State 
contract represented by the waiver was| The decision of the Board of Tax Ap- | 


ineffective th ti i } ab \ i mT 1) St Hill—c. ©. A. ( Wisconsin municipalities may not im- franchise tax. The test case is entitled eS whe orca a erie jinn. Sani St the s 
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Held Improper Exercise of Sound Judgment Said to Reduce 


The Element of Speculation 


New York State Commis- 
sion Declares Alternative 
Schedules Unfair to Gas 
And Electric Users 


Aupany, N. Y., July 27. 


If a customer of a public utility is 
charged with the duty of selecting the 
optional rate schedule most advantageous 
to himself and the utility is relieved of 
responsibility in the matter, it is stated 
in an order issued by the Public Service 
Commission, “it may well be that optional 
rates should be declared unreasonable and 
improper.” ; 

(Optional or alternative rate schedules 
were held in a recent order of the Penn- 
sylvania Public Service Commission to be 
proper, and the Commission declared that 
it is not the duty of a public utility to 
cetermine for each customer which 
schedule is best adapted to his require- 
ments. A summary of this order was 
printed in the issue of June 25.) 


New Schedule Required 

The New York Commission announced 
the adoption of an opinigpn by Chairman 
Milo R. Maltbie following an inquiry in- 
itiated by the Commission. The opinion 
recommends that the Long Island Light- 
ing Company be required to submit a 
new schedule providing for a single rate 
applicable to all consumers in the same 
class. 

A statement issued by the Commission 
summarizing the opinion, follows in full 
text: 

The Public Service Commission has 
adopted an opinion written by Chairman 
Milo R. Maltbie pointing out objections 
to optional rates charged by utility com- 
panies and showing how they may oper- 
ate to produce inequitable results. ; 

The opinion was written as a resuit of 
@ proceeding initiated by the Commission 
to inquire into the methods, practices 
and regulations employed by the Long Is- 
land Lighting Company in_ connection 
with the furnishing of gas to S. J. Hamil- 
ton, of Brightwaters, Long Island. 


to this 


The company furnished gas 
customer under its general rate from 
1922 to 1931, when he discovered that 


for two years past ihe company had had 
in cffect an optional or alternative rate 
and that if he had been billed under 
such rate instead of the general rate 
there would have becn a considerable 
saving to him. He asks that a refund 
be ordered. 
Rate Was Unnoticed 

The reason why the customer did not 
ask for the optional rate when it was 
established is that 
in California and it was not until nearly 
two years after his return that he noticed 
the optional rate printed on the back 
of one of his gas bills. 

He took the matter up with the com- 
pany, which declined to refigure his bills 
under the optional rate and refund the 
difference to him. The company de- 
clined to do this on the ground that it 
would result in discrimination in his 
favor as against all others similarly situ- 
ated. Z 

The crux of this consumer's complaint 
appears to be that the company should 
have given him and others the benefit of 
the new rate when it first became effec- 
tive, as it would be required to do if it 
had established a new general rate to 
take the place of the old rate. 

The opinion of Chairman Maltbie stated 
that “the Commission has no power to 
order reparation, as have many other 
Commissions,” but proceeds to discuss 
generally the workings of “optional rates.” 

“Public utilities are under the legal 
obligations to charge every consumer in 
a class the same rate,” says the opinion. 


at that time he was! 


“It is the general rule that when the} 


service is identical, the rates must be 
identical; there may be no difference in 
rates unless there are differences in the 
service rendered; and the difference in 
rates must be reasonable and not unduly 
discriminating or unduly preferential. 


Charged Different Rates 
“As a matter of fact,” continues the 
opinion, “it is admitted that under op- 
tional rates, as in the instant case, Cus- 
tomers using exactly the same amount of 
gas or electricity and in the same months 


are charged different rates. The only de-, 


fense is that an option has been given 
the customer; that if he does not select 
the most advantageous rate, it is his 
fault; and that he must keep informed 
of his options at all times and act wisely. 

“If this be sound, it is obviously a 
serious criticism of optional rates,” says 
the Commission's opinion. “It may be a 
move to shift responsibility placed by law 
upon the utility companies from their 
shoulders to customers. But if the re- 
sponsibility is so shifted and if utilities 
are under no obliga‘‘ons to guard against 
such obvious improper charges as in the 
case now before us, it may well be that 
optional rates should be declared unrea- 
sonable and improper and that the Com- 


mission should announce its opposition 
to such rates.” 
The opinion points out that the new 


“optional rate” lowers the charge to larg 
users but incieases the charge to small 
consumers. I% is also stated that a re 


quirement that a customer must stay on 
the optional rate for at least a whole 
year gives the company more revenue 
than a single rate. 

Chairman Maltbie’s opinion further 


points out that this case is not a sporadi 
one but is representative of many actual 
cases and states that “if there were no 
such cases the reason for the existence 
of optional rates would be nonexistent.” 
The opinion further states that the fun- 
damental question of why two consumers 
should be charged different rates when 
they receive the identical service in a 
given month is not answered, and asks 
why each consumer should not be charged 
the same amount in each month and the 
rates varied in each according to char- 
acter of use, quantity, or some other dif- 
ference that may be reasonable. 

The opinion, which was unanimously 
approved by the Commission, recommends 
that the company be required to submit 
a new schedule in accordance with the 
finding set forth in the opinion, which 
means the elimination of optional rates 
and the establishment of one rate appli- 
cable to all. 


Compensation Rate Changes 
Proposed in Minnesota 


St. Paut, MINN., July 27. 
A revised schedule of workmen's com- 
pensation insurance rates for Minnesota 
have been submitted to the State Com- 
pensation Insurance Board by the Minne- 
sota Compensation Rating Bureau, ac- 
cording to J. H. Phillips, secretary of the 
Board. All classifications are affected, he 
said, some being raised and others low- 
ered. The general result is an upward 
revision. A hearing on the new rates has 
been set for Aug. 6. 


Hedging in the grain trade is not the 
absolute protection against price declines 
which many think it to be, and to be 
successful it requires a good knowledge 
of market conditions and sound judgment 
of them, but the practice is of great value 
to those in a position to use it satisfac- 
torily, J. M. Mehl, Assistant Chief of the 
Grain Futures Administration, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, stated orally July 27. 
Hedging cannot be dissociated from a cer- 
tain element of speculation, Mr. Mehl said, 


but the dangers in the speculative ele- | 


ment can be mostly eliminated by good 
judgment on the part of the hedger. 
Mr. Mehl made the statements in com- 
menting on a circular of which he is the 
author, “Hedging in Grain Futures,” just 
issued by the Department. He also gave 


/Orally the following information: 


The Grain Futures Administration be- 
lieves that speculative trading in grain 
should be retained as the basis for main- 
tenance of a market for hedgers, but that 
it should be so regulated as to restrict the 
volume of trading by any one individual 
or agency, thus preventing price manip- 
ulation. 

The ideal form of hedging consists of 
a purchase of cash grain and the sale 
of the same amount of the grain for fu- 
ture delivery, it being assumed that cash 
prices and futures prices rise and decline 
together Under this assumption the 
hedger obtains absolute protection against 
any decline in the price of the grain 
which he has bought and has on hand, 
since he can buy back his futures con- 
tract at a profit exactly equal to the loss 


suffered in the decline of price of his 
cash grain. . 
Speculative Element 
Involved in Hedging 
The speculative element enters, how- 


ever, in the possibility that futures prices 
and cash prices of grain will not rise 
and decline together and to the same 
extent. If cash prices advance 10 cents 
a bushel, for instance, while the price 
of the future which the hedger has sold 
advances 15 cents, the hedger loses 5 cents 
a bushel on his heldings if he closes out 
his hedge under these conditions. If cash 
prices advance 10 cenis and the future 
advances only 5 cents, however, the hed- 
ger closing out the deal under these con- 
ditions makes a profit of 5 cents a bushel. 
The result is reversed in case of unequal 
price declines. 

The country elevator operator who has 
a good knowledge of the market should 
hedge his purchases, Mr. Mehl believes 
In the case of those who have not such 
knowledge, the value of hedging depends 
to a considerable extent on circumstances, 
he added, particularly on whether or not 
the operator has sufficient capital to take 
considerable losses and continue in busi- 
ness until reverse price tendencies make 
up the losses. Over a long period, he 
said, the advantage in profits is with the 
man who does not hedge because he 
saves the commissions which he would 
have paid on grain deals, provided his 
capital is sufficient to keep him in busi- 
ness through periods of declining prices 
for the grain he holds. 

The concluding section of Mr. Mehl’s 
paper on hedging, eniitled “Comments 
and Suggestions,” follows in full text: 


Definition of Term 
As Used by Trade 


Is hedging a desirable practice for 
country elevators? This question does 
not lend itself to a “yes” or “no” answer. 
There has not been discevered any gen- 
eral formula for hedging all kinds of 
grain successfully at all times under all 
conditions. Personal judgment and 
knowledge of conditions must be deter- 
mining factors in hedging ventures as 
they are in every managerial problem, 

(1) Hedging, as the term is used in the 
grain trade, is to offset an ownership or 
contractual risk, arising in connection 
with the growing or the handling or utili- 
zation of actual grain, by the assumption 
ig the futures market of an opposite kind 
of risk as nearly as possible, the expectea 
effect being that-any price change in the 
cash grain market producing one result 
will be offset and compensated for by a 
change of equal size made in the futures 
market producing a directly opposite re- 
sult. 

(2) Hedging is founded the 


theory on 


| asguniption that actual commodity prices 





and the prices of certain futures move 
up or down together and that a price 
movement in the spot market affecting 
a certain kind of wheat will be duplicated 
in the wheat-futures market. 

(3) The hedging utility of the futures 
market depends upon its furnishing a 
constantly available opportunity for hedg- 
ers to assume either a buyer's position or 


a seller's position in any reasonable 
amount. To that end trading in wheat 
futures, for example, cannot always be 


confined to a single specific grade, or to 
too few grades. Sellers must have a fair 
opportunity to fill their contracts by the 
kinds and grades of wheat ordinarily 
available 

(4) Sellers having.a choice in kinds and 
grades of wheat that can be delivered on 
futures contracts naturally will seek to 
deliver those grades which are deliverable 
at the most favorable price difference 
compared with differences based on ac- 
tual commercial values. Hence futures 
prices tend to reflect the price of what- 
ever grades in view of commercial values 
are most likely to be delivered, and can- 
not at the same time reficct values for 
kinds and grades of wheat which have 
relatively higher commercial values. 


Changes in Futures 
And Cash Prices 

Since commercial values for different 
grades show considerable independence in 
price movement owing to greater demand 
for some grades than for others, spot 
prices for each of many different grades 
cannot be expected to maintain a uniform 
price relationship to the price of the fu- 
tures at all times. Changes in spreads 
between cash prices and futures prices 
modify and sometimes impair to a great 
extent the hedging utility of the futures 
market for certain grades. 

(5) The element of time 
essence of a futures contract Hence a 
price established by contracts that are 
not to mature for a period of six months, 
or longer, will bear a different relation- 
ship or spread to current cash prices than 
will the same kind of contracts to be 
fulfilled within 30 days. This introduces 
another kind of spread factor between 
cash prices and futures prices. A spread 
at one time may reflect carrying costs as 
between one future delivery month and 
another. At some other time this spread 
may reflect speculetive opinion operating 
on different delivery months. 

(6) The business of hedging success- 
fully resolves itself largely into a 
of existing and probable price relation- 
ships between the grade of grain to be 
hedged and some definite future delivery 
month. 

(7) The protective possibilities 


1S 


the very 


of 


and definite at all 
7” 


study | 





all kinds and grades of grain, but under | 


normal conditions are present to such an 
extent 
as well as those engaged in any phase of 
the grain business, may well afford to 
give the subject attention and study. 


Results of Improper 


Selection of Futures 

(8) The source of many of the unfortu- 
nate experiences of country elevators in 
trying to hedge is found in the improper 
selection of futures; in trying to recoup 
in the futures market losses already in- 
| curred on cash grain, and in failing to 
distinguish between practices which are 
of hedging character and those that are 
purely speculative. 

(9) The keeping of some form of perma- 
nent record showing accurately at all 
times the elevator’s exact market position 
long or short in the various grains is im- 
portant for all elevators but is an impera- 
tive necessity for those that hope to main- 
tain a policy of full coverage by hedging. 

To the operator who hedges consistently 
on a large scale, ii seems impossibles that 
anyone should try to conduct a grain busi- 
ness without hedging. On the other hand, 
to the small country elevator so situated 
that grain may be shipped to market over- 
night, or may be sold satisfactagjly at all 
times on instantly available bids, the busi- 
ness of hedging will appear to be an un- 
necessary waste of time and money. 

To elevators thus situated any hedging 
protection which is less than perfect at 
all times would have very little appeal, 
while to the larger operator, or to country 
elevators far removed from market, a form 
of protection which lifts eveh a part of 
the risk of price changes may be looked 
upon as a very necessary adjunct to the 
| business. 

The large elevator operators in the ter- 


minal markets have certain advantages | 


over the average country elevator in the 
conduct of hedging operations. Practically 
all of them have membership representa- 
tion on one or more of the important grain 
exchanges, whereas most country elevators 
must pay the full nonmember's rate of 


commission on all trades in grain futures. | 


The commission amounts to only about 
one-fourth of 1 cent per bushel, but even 
this makes a material difference if hedges 
are to be switched freely from one future 
tc another as the need arises. 


Size of Trading Units 
Governing Contracts 


Another matter which concerns the 
country elevators is the trading unit gov- 
erning future contracts. The usual unit 
is 5,000 bushels, although units of 1,000 
bushels, known as job lots, may be ex- 
ecuted usually at some disadvantage in 
price compared to the 5,000-bushel unit. 

An open position in the market of 500 
bushels, or even 2,500 bushels, is of little 
importance to the lazvge operator, but to 
country elevators that buy in lots of 500 
bushels or less, there is presented a dif- 
ferent situation If by reason of the 
larger trading units in. futures they are 
able to cover their risks only partially at 
best, the question of risk becomes merely 
a question of size. Unless operators can 
have rather fixed policies governing the 
coverage of grain purchases, either by 
hedges in the futures market or by the 
acceptance of bids, they are likely to 
drift into a state of mind where specula- 
tive risks are not only looked upon as a 
necessary part of the grain business but 
as opportunities to make profits in ad- 
dition to the expected handling charge. 

A number of country elevators in re- 
turning the questionnaires mailed in con- 
nection with this study commented on 
the fact that the present trading unit was 
of a size not convenient for their hedg- 
ing needs. Whether country elevators 
would hedge to a greater extent if the 
trading unit were 500 bushels instead of 
the present size is difficult to say. Un- 
doubtedly such a unit would tend to in- 
crease the number of small speculative 
accounts and possibly encourage trading 
to an undesirable extent on the part of 
persons of small means and inability to 
assume risks of this kind 

While no specific rules have been sug- 
gested herein for the guidance of country 
hedgers, the following summation of 
points offered as being of possible 
value determining a proper hedging 
policy 

(1) Hedging, as the term is used in the 
grain trade, is to offset an ownership 
or contractual risk, arising in connection 
with the growing or the handling or util- 
ization of actual grain by the zssumption 
in the futures market of an opposite kind 
of risk as nearly as possible, the expected 
effect being that any price change in the 
cash grain market producing one result 
will be offset and compensated for by a 
change of equal size made in the futures 
market producing a _ directly opposite 
result. 
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Construction Goes Forward 
On Montreal Viaduct 


Construction of the Montreal viaduct 
for the Canadian National Railways, one 
of the most important undertakings in 
the $50,000,000 terminal plan, is progress- 
ing rapidly and has now reached the stage 
where the construction of the heavy steel 
girders over street openings has _ been 
commenced, according to a report just 
received from the Canadian Interior De- 
partment. 

The viaduct, which provides for the ap- 
proach of trains from the south and east 
to the new central passenger terminal, 
is new in Canadian railroad construction. 
It will enable the electrically driven trains 
to reach the terminal on an elevated ap- 
proach from the Victoria bridge and in- 
cludes a series of reinforced concrete 
buildings for use as warehouses, garages 
and light manufacturing establishments 
The buildings forming the base of the 
wiaduct will be two stories high, provided 
with light and water facilities and cen- 
trally heated from the power plant erected 
for that purpose. Provision is made in 
the construction of the viaduct for heat 
and power conduits to the new central 
passenger terminal.—I/ssued by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Court Permanently Stays 
Insurance Commissioner 


FRANKFORT, Ky., July 27. 
A temporary order granted to M. H. 
Dodson, of Louisville, restraining the Stat« 
Insurance Commissioner, Bush W. Allin, 
from interfering with him in the collection 
ef premiums for Our Home Life Insurance 
Co., of Washington, D. C., has been made 
permanent by Circuit Judge T. B. Mc- 
Gregor, of Frankfort. 
The Company with#ew from Kentucky 
in 1930. It has $1,500,000 of insurance in 
force in the State and Mr. Dodson has 


jness since the company’s withdrawal! 
| When Mr. Allin insisted that Mr. Dodson 
pay a license fee for the company, Mr. 
Dodson brought suit to restrain the Com- 


that country elevator operators, | 


been collecting the premiums on this busi- | 


Methods of Hedging in Grain Labor Situation 


Aided by Public 
Building Activity 


Are 


Industrial Conditions 


According to the Federal 
Employment Service 


| [Continued from Page 5.] 


there was a balancing decrease in others. 
A number of railroad men were reem- 
ployed and maintenance-of-way work in- 
creased considerably. Many factories op- 
erated with reduced forces and on part- 
time schedules. The opening of the can- 
ning factories in July will employ many 
workers. There was a slight decline in 
metal mining, which has decidedly con- 
tributed to the large number of unem- 
ployed in the State. The coal industry 
was far from active. There was an over- 
supply of building-trades men, other me- 
chanics, and unskilled help; however, 
employment for several hundred men is 
expected in the near future in the build- 
ing industry. The powder plants worked 
part time. Bids have been opened for 
State road work involving the expenditure 
of $290,000. A surplus of factory workers, 
laundresses, female clerks, and domestic 
help was reported. There was a surplus 
of farm help, but not so great as in May. 


Vermont 


Some improvement was reported in sev- 
eral of the major industries throughout 
June. A number of textile mills increased 
their forces and the majority of these es- 
tablishments operated on full-time sched- 
ules. Fairly satisfactory operations pre- 
vailed in the marble and granite quarries. 
The paper mills maintained full forces on 
full-time schedules. The furniture-manu- 
facturing establishments worked part 
| time. Part-time schedules in effect in a 
number of manufacturing establishments 
throughout the State necessarily affected 
a large number of — Highway con- 
struction increased im volume and has 
provided employment for a great many 
men Farming activities also absorbed 
additional help during the month. A gen- 
eral surplus of labor prevailed. 





Virginia 

A surplus of labor prevailed through- 
out the State during June. Practically 
all plants were in operation, but part- 
|time schedules obtained in many of the 
| manufacturing establishments. A reduc- 
| tion of operations occurred in the leather 
industry, while slight improvement was 
noted in the textile mills. Building re- 
mained below normal for this time of the 
year. There was an increase in the de- 
mand for agricultural help, with an ample 
supply available. Additional highway- 
construction work was started, thus ab- 
sorbing quite a number of men who had 
been idle for some time past. 


Washington 


Lumbering continued on a greatly cur- 
tailed basis. Several additional mills 
closed during the month, and considerable 
unemployment prevailed in this industry 
The railroads reported a curtailment of 
forces in all departments and the navy 
yard released many mechanics. Mining 
activities remained below normal, with 
very little prospecting work under way 
The harvesting of the earlier fruits, vege- 


tables, hop and hay crops, activities in the | 


paper and pulp mills, power houses, hydro- 
electric projects, and extensive highway, 
bridge, and considerable public and pri- 
vate building throughout the State af- 
forded employment to large numbers of 
workers, and some increase in the general 
volume of employment was noted through- 
out June. The match-block and wood- 
working factories reported fairly satisfac- 
tory schedules in most instances. Resi- 
dent labor in practically all of the smallet 
communities were employed and the sur- 
plus of transient help decreased somewhat 
during the past 30 days. 
West Virginia 

There was no material change in the 
industrial-employment situation during 
June. The major industries of the State, 
including coal, lumber, oil, and gas, oper- 
ated far below normal. Several coal mines 
were closed; others worked part time on a 
two to three day week basis, affecting a 
large number of miners Practically all 
of the manufacturing establishments were 
in operation; however, part-time sched- 
ules or reduced forces prevailed in a num- 
ber of plants. Building throughout the 
State was unusually dull. Road construc- 
tion and farm work provided employment 
for quite a number of men. A general 
surplus of labor was apparent. 


Wisconsin 
A general surplus of labor was apparent 
throughout June. Part-time schedules and 
curtailed forces prevailed in most of the 
plants in operation. Highway construction 


and other projects absorbed some addi- | 


tional help. An upward trend was noted 
in the textile industry, while a reduction 
occurred in the woodworking establish- 
ments and metal working factories. Plants 
manufacturing refrigerators, garments 
and miscellaneous rubber goods worked 
with full forces engaged. Capacity op- 
erations prevailed in the meat-packing 
houses. There was a fair volume of build- 
ing in various localities, which included 
the erection of post offices, hospitals, 
schools and bridges. A surplus of farm 
labor was apparent throughout the State. 


Wyoming 


A general surplus of labor prevailed 
throughout June; however, some increase 
in the volume of employment was noted. 
Some additional farm and ranch workers 





State Bank Supervisor Given Ruling on Legal- 
ity of Policy Sales 


Little Changed in Month, 


|}opininon of Assistant 


. 


| 
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were engaged in the agricultural areas. | 
Part-time schedules prevailed in many 
of the manufacturing plants, with fo! 


marked improvement expected in the im- 
mediate future. A seasonal 
was noted in the 
Metal mining also showed a further de- 
cline. Oil-field development work as well 
as employment showed little change. The 
volume of building and general construc- 
tion increased slightly. Additional high- 
way contracts were let, totaling $400,000 
in cost, which with former contracts still 
under way, gave employment to many 
men. Work continued on gas pipe-line 
installation from central Wyoming, ex- 
tending into western Nebreska, together 
with service piping in the towns along 
the route. Othergmaller projects through- 
out the State that are either under way 
or will be started in the next 30 days in- 
clude a $90,000 State training school at 
Lander, contracts let for a $50,000 school 


curtailment 
coal-mining districts. | 


| 
| 


building at Powell, work on a $40,000 ar-| 


mory at Torrington, a $25,000 addition to 
the Federal building at Sheridan, and a 
$200,000 engine house. Forces employed 
in the railroad maintenance-of-way de- 
partments were somewhat increased, but 
shop and train-service departments op- 
erated on curtailed schedules. 


Blueprint Industry 


Preliminary arrangements for a Nation- 
wide survep of the blueprint industry 


| 


the | missioner from applying the penalty for| have been completed by Department of 
futures market are by no means certain|a company engaging in business without a’ Commerce 
times, as applied to State license. 


specialists. (Department of 


| Commerce.) 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 




















Savings Banks in Washington - [Ratal Accidents 
| May Not Write Health Policies Reduced at Coal 








Otympia, WasuH., July 27. 
Mutual savings banks in Washington are 
not authorized to act as agents for in- 
surance companies writing accident and 
health insurance, according to a recent 
Attorney General 
Lester T. Parker submitted to the State 
Supervisor of Banking, C. H. Moody. The 
ruling follows in full text: 


Dear Sir: We have your letter 6f July | 


15 wherein you request our opinion on the 
cuestion of whether or not a mutual sav- 
ings bank organized under the laws of the 
State of Washington can lawfully act as 
agent for an insurance company writing 
accident and health insurance. 


Mutual savings banks organized wnder 
the State statutes relating to these insti- 
tutions have only such powers as are 
expressly granted by statutes and such in- 
cidental powers as are necessary to reason- 
ably exercise these express powers. 

The powers of mutual savings banks are 
set forth in section 3322, Rem. 1927 Sup. 
Subsection 8 of this section provides as 
follows: 

Every mutual 
under this act shall have, 
restrictions and limitations 
this act, the following powers 

(8) To act as imsurance agent for the 
purpose of writing fire insurance on prop- 
erty in which the bank has an insurable 
interest, the property to be located in the 
city in which the bank is situated and in 
the immediate contiguous suburbs, not- 
withstanding anything in any other stat- 
ute to the contrary. 

There is no other statutory provision 
relating to the powers of mutual savings 
banks. Subsection 8, supra, grants only 


savings bank incorporated 
subject to the 


contained in 
se * 


Trade Conditions in 


Reviewed b y De partment of Commerce 


[Continued from Page 5.| 


market at the end of the month was con- 
siderably improved as a result of confi- 
dence created by the introduction of the 
moratorium proposals; a group of rep- 
resentative shares rose by 2 to 30 points, 
though subsequently a reversal was noted 
in the trend. The Netherlands Bank 
showed an increase of over 10 per cent 
in gold holdings during June, as well as 
a sharp rise in deposits, principally of 
German funds, during the second week 
of July. 

Capital issues for the first six months 
of the year totaled 158,000,000 florins, or 
less than half the amount in the corre- 
sponding period of 1930. Foreign flota- 
tions were sharply reduced and conver- 


sion loans extraordinarily heavy. Fail- 
ures during June numbered 286. Savings 
bank deposits continued their upward 


movement. June imports were valued at 
163,000,000 florins and exports at 103,090,- 


000 florins. For the first half of the 
year imports dropped Wy 22. per cent 
and exports by 23.7. Declared exports 


to the United States were valued at $1,- 
374,000. The June wholesale price index 
was down to the pre-war level. Retail 
prices are slowly following but other items 
of living costs remain unchanged. 


Netherland East Indies 


Netherland East Indies.—Following a 
fortnight of active trading, conditions 
have become less favorable, with most 
export prices nearing former low levels 
and a downward trend in import trade 
again evident, Many merchants believe, 
however, that low inventories and higher 
replacement costs will prevent further 
serious declines in prices of import com- 
modities. Credits generally are consid- 
ered slow, but the enthusiasm resulting 
from the recent moratorium discussions 
enabled importers to collect many out- 
standing accounts. There have been no 
recent large failures, bankruptcies being 
confined to small Chinese dealers. Firms 
handling textiles are in the worst condi- 
tion. The outstanding feature of the past 
month was the government's considera- 
tion of rubber restriction. It is believed 
that a plan for reasonable curtailment 
of estate output, similar to the Chad- 
bourne sugar scheme, would be regarded 
favorably. Publication of the govern- 
ment’s report is expected shortly. 

Construction trade is now at a stand- 
still, except for the completion of a few 
jobs. The tea market has improved, with 
reports of decreased London stocks at the 
end of June and a lower current crop in 
British India. First arrivals of the new 
coffee crop are appearing on the market. 
Weather conditions have been favorable 
for estate producers but continued rains 


| Mines This Year 


Marked Decline in Deaths 
Is Noted for First Half of 
The Year at Bituminous 
Workings 


|the power to act as an insurance agent | 
to mutual savings banks for the purpose 
| of writing fire insurance, and then only | 
;On property in which the bank has an! 
insurable interest. We therefore are of | 
the opinion that a mutual savings bank | 
has no power to act as an insurance 
agent for a company writing accident and 


health insurance. in June, 1931. as compared with 32,714,000 
We reach this conclusion for two rea-|tons in June, 1930, and 28,314,000 tons 
= . a such power is not expressly|in May, 1931. 
grante y statute to mutual savings; fn the anthracite mine , 
ees > s of Pennsyl- 
banks; second, the Legislature having ex- yania there were 21 deaths during sam 
pressly granted power to mutual savings of the present year, and a production of 
banks to act as insurance agents for the 4.544.900 tons of coal, thus indicating a 
writing of a certain class of insurance fatality rate of 4.62. as compared with 
under certain conditions, the power to 3g deaths and a rate of 7.59 in May, 1931 


act as agent for the writing of any other| when the production w t 
class of insurance is impliedly excluded|/tn June a year ago omen, Sons their 


under the legal doctrine expressed by the | }ives at anthracite mines durin in- 
Latin phrase expressio unius est exclusio ing of 5,152,000 tons an Teoultes 
alterius (the mention of one thing im-|a death rate of 5.05. ; . 
plies the exclusion of another thing). Figures for Half Year 


During the six-month period from Jan- 
uary to June, 1931, there were 730 deaths 
’ ° . : in all coal mines in the United States, 
Continued Until October ana during ‘the same period 221,339,000 

\ tons of coal were produced. Reports for 
Austin, Tex., July 27. the same six suuntien in 1930 showed 1,004 
The suit brought by the Attorney Gen- deaths and a production of 264,224,000 
eral, James V. Allred, against the San/ tons. Based on these figures the fatality 
Antonio Public Service Company for for- rates for 1931 was 3.30, a slight reduc- 
feiture of the company’s charter has been tion from the rate of 3.80 shown for the 
continued until Oct. 5 in the District | 1930 period. 
| Court. Considering bituminous and anthracite 
The Attorney General alleges that the | Mines separately, the rate for bituminous 
| utility has exceeded its charter powers in, Mines was 2.73 for the first half of 1931, 
‘engaging in the merchandising of appli- | based on 519 deaths and 189,797,000 tons 
ances. as compared with 790 fatalities, 230,634,000 
tons and a rate of 3.34 for the first six 
months of 1930. The death rate at an- 
|thracite mines for the 1931 period was 
6.69, with 211 deaths and 31,542,000 tons; 
that for 1930 was 6.37, based on 214 deaths 
and 33,590,000 tons. 


Major Disasters 


No major disaster occurred in June— 
that is, no disaster occured in which five 
or more lives were lost. Three such dis- 

4 y Sei . asters in January and one in May caused 
= probably injure the production of na-. g total of 46 deaths. The period January 
growers who are dependent upon|to J of 1930, had ‘d of ’ 
sunshine drying. Heavy rains have re- Se which caused the ian 
tarded the pepper ren Which, howeve major disasters which caused the loss of 
}is reported to be of good quality With 88 lives. Based exclusively on these major 
weakened foreign demand canoe prises disasters the death rates were 0.208 and 
are again lowering. s | 0.333, for 1931 and 1930, respectively. The 

major disasters thus far in 1931 occurred 
ope ook i . at the rate of 1.81 separate disasters ‘(as 
Philippine Islands distinguished from the number of deaths 

Philippine Islands.—Commodity mar-. resulting from the disaster) for each 100,- 
kets of the past month have shown great | 000,000 tons of coal mined, as compared 
firmness and some slight price increases, | with 2.65 for the corresponding period of 
attributed to renewed purchases from. 1930. 

Europe and the United States since the) Comparing the accident record for the 
mogatorium proposal, but Philippine busi-/| first six months of 1931 with that for 
ness conditions have not improved mate-|!the same months of 1930, a reduction is 
rially. The volume and value of foreign | noted in the death rates from falls of rocf 
trade continue to decline while govern-|and coal, haulage, gas or dust explosions, 
ment revenues are below expected levels, | explosives, and electricity, which are the 
Gnd considerably under corresponding re- | principal causes of fatalities in coal mines, 

rns st vear. erchandise turnover is | = 

especially slow, except retail textile trade. 
which shows slight improvement in spite 
of declining imports. Provincial collec- | 
tions in some sugar and. tobacco regions | 
are somewhat better but continue difficult | 
in other districts and credits are greatly 
restricted. Unemployment is on the in-| 
crease, with conditions in the central part | 
of the islands particularly unsatisfactory. 
Several minor strikes of short duration 
have occurred in Manila. 

Construction works in Manila, however, 
continue active. Copra stocks at the end 
of June were 25 per cent under May and! 
the lowest since June, 1930. Some activity 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Suit Against Texas Utility 


Foret gn Nations 





Ohio Counsel Reconsiders 
Ruling on Insurance Agents 


Co.Lumsus, OHIo, July 27. 


Attorney General Gilbert Bettman an- 
nounced July 25 that he had withdrawn 
for reconsideration his opinion in which 
it had been held that appointments of 
agents by casualty insurance companies 
| need only be certified to the State Super- 
intendent of Insurance. Following this 
opinion the Motorists Casualty Insurance 
Co. had appointed the Cincinnati Automo- 
| bile Club Exchange, Inc., as its agent in 


iit the market followed the moratorium inci 
announcement, with stimulated buying nes. = 
from oil mills. Foreign trade in May ‘1 


dropped off 21 per cent in value from the earnings have increased by 134 per cent, 
previous month and compared with May,| the daily wages by 138 per cent and the 
1930, imports declined 24 per cent and ex- hourly rates by 184 per cent. The large 
ports 40 per cent. Total imports were! increase of the hourly wage as compared 
valued at 12,635,000 pesos ($6,317,500). Ex-|to the daily and annual earnings is due 
port amounted to 18,503,000 pesos ($9,251,- | to the introduction of the eight-hour day 
500). A shortage of commercial paper con-| since 1913. It is estimated that present 
tinues, exchange transactions are low be-|earnings on a daily basis are about 46 
cause of the slackened business conditions. | per cent over 1913, due consideration be- 
Saleg by the insular treasurer from June | ing given to changes in living cost in the 
1 to 27 totaled $753,000 demand and $900,- | meantime. 
000 telegraphic transfer. The official sell- | 7 kev 
ing rate on New York for telegraphic | urkey 
transfers remains at 1'x percent premium,| Turkey.—Preliminary data on foreign 
with commercial transactions at 1 per cent,| trade for the first four months of 1931 
show an import surplus of £T4,841,000 
Sweden (£T equals $0.473) as compared with an 
o i export surplus of £T2,585,000 in the same 
Sweden.—According to recent figures | period of 1930 This less satisfactory trade 
published by the Swedish Social Board, position is due to a decline of 13.3 per 
wages in Sweden increased 2 per cent in cent in the value of exports, whereas im- 
1930 based on returns covering 350,000 ports increased slightly; exports were val- 
workers. The average earnings of these ued at £141,058,000 and imports at 
workers during the year was 2,908 crowns: | £1T45,899.000, as against £T48,251.000 and 
10.29 crowns per day and 1.28 crowns per £T45,668.900, respectively, in the first four 
hour. Compared with 1913 the annual! months of 1930. 
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There Are Literally Thousands of Different 


License and Permit Bonds 


The Federal Government, the States and 
practically all cities and towns require per- 
sons engaged in certain lines of activity to 
give bonds, : 


To list the various kinds would overflow 
this advertisement and fill the newspaper 
page. 

Surety companies regard them as desira- 
ble busines because the loss ‘‘experience” 
is good. We welcome them, aad we know 


from our field forces that many are written 
“by mail,” the application form being very 
simple. 


If at any time we can serve you, either with bonds or 
casualty insurance, please provide us with the opportu- 
nity. We have a nation-wide agency force—at your com- 
mand! 


Standard Surety & Casualty Company 
of New York 


Home Office: 80 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


John R. English Frank G. Morris 
Vice President President 
“A Multiple Line Casualty and Surety Company” 


Surplus to Policyholders—$2,800,147.48 
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Revision Otdered Higher Rail Rates Protested 


At Sioux City in 


By Group 





of Produce Dealers 


_ 


i 1 n Rate Claim Advance Would Increase Cost of Trans- 
Commiss : porting F ruit and Vegetables by 40 Millions 


Charge for Selling Livestock 

~ Will Be Lower in Most 
Cases, Says Department of 
Agriculture 





Reduction of the rates charged by com- 
mission men at the Sioux City, Ia., live- 
stock market has been ordered by Renick 
W. Dunlap, Acting Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. according to a statement issued by 
the Department of Agriculture. A saving 
of $125,000 a year to those who ship to 
the Sioux City market was predicted by 
the Department. The revision included 
also a few increases in charges for cer- 
tain services, the Department said. The 
statement follows in full text: 

The Acting Secretary of Agriculture is- 
sued July 25 an order effective in 30 days 


which it is estimated will save the ship~ 


pers who market their livestock at the 
stockyards at Sioux City, Ia. approxi- 
mately $125,000 per year in commission 
charges. 

Hearing Held 

This order results from a hearing, held 
by the direction of the Secretary in May, 
1930, to inquire into the reasonableness 
and lawfulness of the rates charged by 
the commission men operating on the 
Sioux City market, for the services which 
they render to their patrons in buying 
and selling livestock. The proceeding is 
known formally as Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry Docket No. 308, the Secretary of 
Agriculture v. D. L. Barton and Others. 
The order, which covers 54 typewritten 
pages, anaiyzes in detail the operating 
conditions at the Sioux City livestock 
market during the year 1929, the last full 
calendar year preceding the hearing which 
was taken as the fair test year. 

The principle upon which the order is 
based is that a schedule of reasonable 
commissio“ rates should produce enough 
reverie to pay reasonable operating ex- 
penses and a reasonable profit to firms 
doing a reasonable volume of business in 
all reasonably efficient and economical 
manner. The rates prescribed in the 
order are lower, on the whole, than those 
in force in 1929. 


Some Increases Granted 


In a few instances, however, increases 
were granted to compensate the commis- 
sion men for increased costs in rendering 
certain services. The principal reduc- 
tions are on shipments of cattle, sheep, 
and hogs received by rail and cattle re- 
ceived by truck, the largest reduction be- 
ing on cattle and calves, the charge on 
which is reduced to a flat rate of $15 per 
car from the existing rate which varies 
from $16 to $21. 

The rates prescribed apply alike to all 
patrons of the market, including traders 
who heretofore have paid one-half of 
the regular rates for having their live- 
stock sold on a commission basis. The 
schedule of rates prescribed is somewhat 
simpler in structure than the tariff now 
in effect. The proceeding resulting in 
this order is one of a series being con- 
ducted by the Secretary of Agriculture 
to determine the reasonableness and law- 
fulness of stockyard and commission rates 
at a number of the larger public live- 
stock markets. 


Distribution of Sales 
In Furnace Industry 


Business in Stoves and Ranges 
Shown by Census 


Sales to wholesalers and to retailers 
make up nearly three-fourths of the sales 
by manufacturing plants engaged pri- 
marily in making stoves, ranges and warm- 
air furnaces. Data collected by the Census 
of Distribution show that out of the total 
sales py these plants in 1929, amounting 
to $270,937,000, 38.9 per cent, or $105,472,- 
000, was sold to retailers, and 31.1 per 
cent, or $84,330,000, to wholesalers. 


Manufacturing plants sold 7.4 per cent, 
or $19,976,000 worth of goods to their own 
wholesale branches for resale to dealers 
and to users. 


The remaining sales were made as fol- 
lows: To manufacturers’ own retail 
branches, 5.5 per cent, or $15,007,000; and 
to large users buying at wholesale, con- 
tractors, home owners, etc., 17.1 per cent, 
or $46,152,000. 

Of the above sales to dealers angi users, 
$21,923,000 was made: through manufac- 
turers’ agents, selling agents, brokers or 
commission houses by 89 manufacturing 
plants, 24 of which sold their entire out- 
put in this way. These figures do not in- 
clude sales made through such agents ky 
manufacturers’ own sales branches. 

The total sales as shown above are 
$807,000 less than the value of producis 
as reported by the Census of Manufac- 
tures. This difference represents contract 
work (labor performed on materials owned 
by others) which is included in the value 
of products but not in the sales figures. 

This report shows the sales channeis 
used by the 609 manufacturing plants 
engaged primarily in making stoves, 
ranges, heaters and -burners of all kinds 
(except industrial) designed to consume 
coal, wood, gas, oil, alcohol, acetylene, and 


gasoline; warm-air furnaces; stove and 
furnace parts; gas fireplaces, logs, and 


grates; gas pressing irons, hot plates, so!- 
dering furnaces, etc.; and Bunsen burne:s. 
Manulacturing plants engaged primarily 
in making steam and hot-water heating 





ALBANY, 
the 15 per cent freight rate advance pro- 
pesed by the Nation’s railroads would in- 
crease the transportation charges on fruits 
and vegetables by $40,000,000 per year, or 
10 per cent of the $400,000,000 which the 
carriers expect’ to obtain by their plan, 
the National League of Commission Mer- 
chants has just appealed to the Governor 
of New York to exert the influence of his 
office to exempt fruits and vegetables from 
any increase granted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, 

The letter signed by Robert F. Blair, 
president, follows in full text: 

Governor Roosevelt: As you are aware, 
the railroads have presented to the In- 
terstate Commerce Coymission evidence 
in support of the carriers’ petition for a 
horizontal increase of 15 per cent in trans- 
portation charges. Those who oppose the 


proposal, in whole or part, are yet to be | 


heard. Believing that you have a com- 
prehensive understanding of the intricate 
economic considerations involved in this 
question, with your indulgence may I 
place a word of emphasis on a phase of 
the situation peculiarly vital to New York. 
Quite likely I shall only repeat facts 
with which you are conversant. Your 
several State agencies are sO.well equipped 
to present the facts, and they have such 
an authoritative standing throughout the 
country, that any representation made by 
them undoubtedly would have great weight 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. An official statement from New 
York State, on the singular conditions 
obtaining in the fresh fruit and vegetable 
industry, surely would be helpful. 


Capacity of Traffic 
To Bear Added Burden 


We probably are In agreement on the 
desirability of augmenting railroad reve- 
nues. Arbitrarily to raise all rates, with- 
out regard for varying essentiality of com- 
modities and ignoring the capacity of the 
traffic to bear the additional burden, to 
say the least is a policy of doubtful 
‘prudence. 

Within the present decade, the traffic 
in fresh fruits and vegetables has grown 
enormously. This has been made pos- 
sible by modern refrigeration facilities. 
The development has been of two-fold 
benefit. It has enabled consumers every 
where to obtain throughout the year an 
abundant supply of fruits and vegetables. 
Also, it has made accessible to farmers 
and growers every where, all the major 
terminal markets. 

You know, of course, the grower and 
consumer problems, in the fresh fruit and 
vegetable industry, are present in New 
York to a much greater degree than in 
any other State in the Union. 

Taking 19 principal fruits and vege- 
tables, New York farmers and growers, 
in 1929, shipped by rail 31,954 carloads. 
Last year, 1930, the important markets of 
Albany, Buffalo, New York City, Rochester 
and Syracuse, received and unloaded 453,- 
861 carloads. For these 19 perishable 
commodities, shipments in the United 
States last year totaled 922,977 carloads. 
New York, therefore, as shipper and con- 
sumer, accounted for practically one-fifth 
of the total rail traffic in fresh fruits and 
vegetables. 

New York growers by no means limit 
their shipments to New York markets. In 
1929, the five markets mentioned received 
14,151 carloads of fruits and vegetables 
from New York growers. It 
say that 15,000 carloads were shipped by 
rail to markets outside the State. The 
records show that New York growers 
shipped to 52 of the 66 large terminal 
markets in the United States. Many of 
these shipments were subjected to long 
hauls. To San Antonio, Tex., for ex- 
ample, and to New Orleans, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, to Kansas City, Mo., and 
Jacksonville and Tampa, Fla, 


Effect on Distant 
Markets Discussed 


On the basis of present freight charges, 
these long hauls carry a very heavy trans- 
portation burden. To increase these rates 


|15 per cent, in many instances would pro- 


duce a prohibitive rate. The tendency 
would be to restrict New York shippers 
to the nearer markets and deprive the 
distant consumers access to the quality 
products of New York State. 

_The movement into New York markets 
presents a decidedly serious picture. The 
New York City market draws its supplies 
from 38 States. In 1929, it went to Cali- 
fornia for 43,338 cars; to Oregon for 
2,399 and to Washington for 4,752 cars. 
Texas shipped 2,303 cars to New York 
City while Florida shipped 21,047 cars. 

Albany required shipments of these 
perishable products from 33 States, Syra- 
cuse 33 States, Rochester 34 and Buffalc 
37 States. Each of these markets absorbed 
substantial shipments from the Pacific 
Coast and Gulf States, involving long 
flieight hauls. 

In only lesser 
epply to such 
Troy, Elmira, Jamestown, Niagara Falls, 
Olean, Watertown, Ithaca, Utica, Middle- 
town, and all the outlying markets of the 


degree these conditions 


apparatus, or electric stoves and ranges, 
are not included in this industry. 

Statistics giving value of products, as 
well as other information on this and the 
steam and hot-water heating apparatus 
industries, may be found in the prelimi- 
nary report issued by the Census of Man- 
ufactures Oct. 13, 1930. A copy of that 
report will be furnished free upon request 
to the Census Bureau.—Issued by the Bu- 
reau of the Census. 








Exempt from all Federal Income Taxes 


Legal Investment for Savings Banks and Trust Funds 
in New York State f 


Richmond, Va. 41,5 
Due July 1, 1965 
Yielding about 3.90% 


Nassau County, N. Y. 334s 
Due July 1, 1948-61 
Yielding about 3.60% 


State of Louisiana 41,5 
Due May 1, 1936-44 


Yielding about 


4.25°(—4.40°; 


Complete circulars on requ2st 


Chase Harris Forbes 
Corporation 
60 Cedar Street, New York 
922 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





is safe to: 


| 


markets as Schenectady, | 


N. Y., July 27.—Declaring that | metropolitan area centering in New York | 


| City. 


| It would be a calamity, indeed, if in a 
laudable effort to improve the financial 


|condition of our railroads, we should raise | 


a barrier that would restrict the New York 
| growers’ markets on the one hand, and, 
}on the other, deny the important but dis- 
|tant prgducing sections freedom in meeting 
}the cofisumer requirements in the great 


| industrial centers of New York. 


Freight rates are a major factor in both 
| prices paid the producer and prices paid 
by the consumer. In.times of business 
depression, is it not important to have 
scrupulous regard for the restricted buy- 
ing power of our people and guard against 
, placing on growers and producers, already 
in distress, any further hazards restricting 
their markets or depressing prices for their 
products? 

Here we have a situation in which im- 
portant food commodities already are pay- 
ing a very high freight rate. I will re- 
frain from inflicting on you the statistical 
evidence, but permit me to say, that in 
1930, the railroads carried 973,605 carloads 
of fresh fruits and vegetables-and collected 
thereon $268,780,105 
The “farm value’—maney paid to the 
producers at the farm—on these shipments 
was, approximately, $489,519,129. Here we 
have a situation in which freight charges, 
when compared with the actual farm value 


of the shipments, are 54.91 per cent,—more | Mussetter, who was assisted by Ralph L. 
than half as much as the farmer and| Pfau. ° 
|} to St. Paul about the middle of July. 


| growers received for their products. 


Ratio of Tonnage to 


Amount of Revenues 


One more observation. In 1930, the 
fresh fruit and vegetables tonnage was 
1.28 per cent of the total tonnage carried 
by the railroads, but this 1.28 per cent of 
the total tonnage paid 7.11 per cent of 
the totaf freight revenue collected by the 
carriers, 


A 15 per cent rate increase on fresh) 


fruits and vegetables would mean $40,000,-, Party began operations a few days before 


000 a year more in freight charges. 
as the carriers assert, the proposed in-| 


crease is expected to produce a minimum | erected as far as Davenport, Towa, and the 
of $400,000,000 more revenue, fruits and Observing had been carried to the vicinity 
vegetables would contribute 10 per cent; Of Wapello, Iowa. The length of arc com- 
Placing 10 per cent| Pleted between May 8, and June 30, 1931, 
of the burden on 1.28 per cent of the| was about 300 miles. 


of the total increase. 


traffic, obviously does violence to fairness, 
and equity. 


and vegetables and, in consequence, 


reduction in the carriers’ revenues from! the ordinary dry cells. 


this source. 


altogether, restricting farmers’ 
any compensatory benefits to the rail 
carriers. | 

I have ‘presumgg to remind you of these) 
facts, in the ea 
to traffic 


peculiar in 


from authoritative sources. 


and vegetables. 


Effect on Competitors 
Of Railways Considered 


Increased freight rates at this time “will 
drive the traffic from the rails to com- 
petitors with, disastrous results to railroad 
earnings ar incalculable consequences 
for the future,” the Interstate Commerce | 
Commission was advised July 27, by the 
Public Service Commission Of Kansas. (Ex 
parte No. 103.) : 

The communication from the Kansas 
Commission was in answer to the Com- 
mission’s request that parties in opposi- 
tion to the railroads’ plea for a 15 per 
cent horizontal increase in freight rates 
submit an outline of the testimony they 
will present at the hearings to be held 
throughout the country during the month 
of August. 

The nature of the testimony to be pre- 
sented by the Kansas Commission is as) 
follows: 

“Testimony relating to the economic 
condition of agriculture and specified in- 
| dustries within the State of Kansas and) 
comparisons thereof with the economic! 
condition of the carriers. | 


“ ; os : Ss a ¢| work the observing party has at no time 
| “Testimony relating to the inability Of| boa to wait for the erection of towers at 
prices | ‘he forward stations. 


the different major commodities to stand 
the increases spught; commodity 
| will be compared with railroad rates; | 
‘agricultural and industrial profits with! 


those of the railroads; the development) ulation party besides the chief of party. 
of substitutes and the restriction of pro-| Three direction theodolites are in use in 
| duction; the stimulus to short haul traffic| the party, two on the main scheme sta- 
involving little revenue to the carriers and | tions and the other at 
the discouragement of long haul traffic, River triangulation stations that are be- 
as a result of percentage increases, etc.|ing tied into the main scheme. 
“Competition with other forms of trans-|use of the third theodolite delays in the 
increased rates | observations at the main scheme stations 

jat this time will drive the traffic from | can be avoided. 


|portation to show that 


|/the rails to competitors with disastrous | 


| results to railroad earnings at the present | of the Mississippi River Commission, sub- 


{time and incalculable consequences for | 
the future; the nature of such competition 
in the past, its development and the at- 
titude of rail executives toward meeting 
this competition. 

“Such additional testimony as may be 
pertinent to the issues involved and help- 
ful to the Commission in its determina- 
tion of such issues, to be presented by 
the Kansas Commission separately or as 
|a part of the committee work previously 
referred to. 

“It is estimated that the presentation 
of the above testimony on direct will not 
exceed two hours.” 


Limit on Size of Trucks 
Is Enjoined in Illinois 


| DANVILLE, ILL., July 27.—A temporary 
}injunction to restrain enforcement of a 
|law enacted by the 1931 Illinois Legisla- 
ture reducing the permissible length of 
trucks on the highways has been issued 
|by Judge Walter C. Lindley in the Dis- 
}trict Court for the Eastern District of 
Illinois. 

The new law (H. 1199) became effective 
|} on July 8, when it was signed by Gov. 
|L. L. Emmerson. It provides that the 
jlength of any 
}nation of tractor or semitrailer should be 
limited to 35 feet. Previously the allow- 
j}able length was 65 feet. 

A petition for an injunction was filed 
by the Contract Cartage Company, which 
was joined by a number of similar con- 
cerns engaged in transporting goods by 
| truck. 


| arrests of truck drivers whose vehicles ex- 
}ceeded 35 feet in length had been made 
by State highway police prior to the 
enforcement of the new law, according 
granting of a temporary injunction against 
to Chief Walter L. Moody. 

Mr. Moody announced that his men 
had been instructed not to make other 
arrests pending final disposition of the 
| injunction proceedings. 





in freight charges.) 


River Survey 
On Mississippi 
Nearly Completed 


Triangulation by Army En- 
gineers 
Geodetic Survey to End 
September 1 


By William Bowie 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
Department of Commerce 


|of Engineers of the United States Army 
| requested the Director of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey to extend an arc of the 
first-order triangulation along the Mis- 
sissippi River from Chester, a point just 
|to the northward of Cairo, Ills., to St. 
Paul, Minn. 

The sum of $35,000 was transferred from 
| the appropriation of the War Department 
; to the Coast and Geodetic Survey in 
;order that this cooperative work might 
;be executed. The Coast and Geodetic 
| Survey, as its contribution to the work, 
|furnished the engineers, equipment and 
| instruments, and when the field work is 
| completed will make the computations and 
|adjustments and publish the results. 
The reconnaissance, or selection of the 
| Stations, for this arc of triangulation was 





‘Reta il Sa les 7 


| 


and Coast and »5 


| 


Early in the Spring of 1931 the Chief | Drapery, curtain, and upholstery stores 
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SHIPPING . . . AVIATION 


in Rhode Island 





Classified by Census Bureau 


1 information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the Census of 
Distribution is now being made available in State reports. A ‘special summary 


of each report on kinds of business is being prepared by the Bureau. 
the Bureau summary for Rhode Island (1930 population 687,497) : 


FRM, Sek MN. 6 58560 8 ha 
General merchandise group, ............... 
lepartment stores without food departments 
Dry-goods stores with food departments ..... 
Dry-goods stores without food departments .. 
am a i eR err ee a 
General merchandise stores with food de- 

DATOS. TPES IN CCelrceuseVasrooettbeeve 
General merchandise stores without food de- 

POP ONIS socio vp 500s cewbisn shies chaceedcés 
Variety, 5-and-10, and to-a-dollar stores .... 

Furniture and household group 
Furniture stores 


ae VEN UNUM vo Uic wu nvases ves obclnscene 
China, glassware, tinware, aluminumware, etc. 
Household appliances (electrical) ............ 
Household appliances other than electrical.. 
Antique furniture with some used furniture 
POUND MEN OOOO foodie cece sacsecedcestavens 
Pictures and framing 
Stoves and ranges 
Antique shops 
Awnings, flags, 

tents 


banners, window shades, and 


NOUN ks 58.05 400 nSinad pe kode aduaekente 
oe) da ee oe aes 
Confectionery stores (candy and fountain).. 
Dairy products, butter, cheese, ice cream (in- 

cluding milk dealers) 
Eggs and poultry dealers 
SP ORRONEEE UOOE 555 80.dore wv Tavis 68's ieev te enee 
Fruit stores and vegetable markets 
a iad neko 4:4'0 a site wa. Geen 6.08 ee dee 
SSERCEDIOS: Weld FMRUS: 56 sic cies acccdacceecceoeds 
Meat markets with groceries 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., July 27.—More than 60 | 


| begun by 


| south through Minnesota just west of 


| tion was begun at Chester, Ill., on May 8, 


|clear the lines of 


| direction theodolites, while the lights ob- 
The effect of such an increase is bound | Served upon are made by signal lamps of 
to be reduction of the traffic in fruits; the automobile headlight type. 


We, in the trade, know that! night the engineer does not have those 
the increase will accelerate the shift of! delays which are to be expected when the 
fruits and vegetables tonnage from rail-| pole, target and heliotrope are used. 
roads to motor trucks; it will drive much, perience indicates that observations made 
of the traffic out of interstate commerce | at night are freer from the effects of ac- 
markets, | cidental and systematic errors than are 
increasing consumer prices, and without day observations. 


est hope that through| month of June his party made obser- 
the proper State agencies, the conditions| vations at 41 main scheme stations and 
these perishable | at 13 stations of the Mississippi River 
foods in New York State are presented| Commission; a total of 54 stations occu- 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission | pied by his party. 
If it is found! the progress along the axis of the arc 
to be sound public policy to grant higher) during June was 173 miles. 
rates to the carriers, all circumstances| progress has never been equalled by 
suggest the prudence of exempting from) triangulation party in any other country. 
the increase, the traffic in fresh fruits | It has been exceeded only twice in this 
country. 


| 1920, on the Santa Fe arc of triangulation, 


; quently to build towers or occupy stations | 


| two towers are being moved ahead from 


| Which is usually 20 to 30 yards from the 


single vehicle or combi-! 


‘ ] f ) of Banks, has announced: Farmers & Mer- 
are of triangulation will be completed to| chants Bank, Willow Lake, Citizens State 
| St. Paul about Sept. 1. As soon as pos-| Bank, Armour, and Farmers State Bank, 
|sible after completion of the field work Tolstoy. closed. Bank of White Butte, White | 
tk sveral ti f this an Butte, permission granted for change of | 

he several sections of this are will be name and location to Bank of Lemmon, 
computed and adjusted and the results|Lemmon. Bank of Hoven, Hoven, articles of | 


Charles A. Schanck early in 
March and continued by him as far as 
St. Louis, Mo. It was then taken up 
from that place about May 1 by William 


Fish markets (sea food) 
NG ease ss 0Aag aig veveeoees 
Bakery g@@ds stores 
Caterers 
Coffee, 


tea, 


The reconnaissance was completed 
A 
connection of the Mississippi River arc 
with the existing arc that runs north and 


Automotive group 
Motor vehicles—sales and service 
Used car establishments ...... 
Accessories, tires, and batteries ... 
Battery shops (including repairs) ... 
Tire shops (including tire poe) dee 
Filling stations (gas, oil and fuel oil) ........ 
Filling stations with tires and accessomes .... 
Filling stations wit candy, lunch counter, 

tobacco, groceries, or other merchandise ... 
DOCOE COOLE. COMED os ode mania wens puesesscveds 
Bicycles, motor cycles, and supplies 
PRT EN 05:5 6 0 6i90-6.054 6x'0.54.50.3-0.0:00.00000466.0 
Body, fender, and paint shops Pie scaascess 
Garages (repairs and storage, gas and oil, ac- 

cessories) 





St. Paul was provided. 
The observing for this are of triangula- 


1931, by Henry W. Hemple, assisted by 
Joseph P. Lushene. The erection of the 
Bilby portable steel towers necessary to 
elevate the theodolite and signal lamps to 
ight between stations 


is under the direction of J. S. Bilby. His Parking stations, parking garages and lots 

ott “ UN OUND . di 9 0.0.0 06¥502.0,09:0:0:40 

c 7 adiator shops (including repairs) ...... seen 

If,| Observations were commenced. Boats (motor boats, yachts, canoes) .........++ 
By June 30, 1931, the towers had been 

EE EE oo g rds 6 +0 ks odes eb 48s eeceece 


Men's and boys’ clothing 
Hats and caps (men’s and boys’) 
et ES <7 canikins ohcetNn oe vhs see eke 
Men's clothing and furnishings 
Children’s specialty shops ............-..se0. 
Women's ready-to-wear specialty shops—ap- 

parel and accessories 





The observations are made with 9-inch 


Clothing stores—men's, women's, and chil- 

PE Che sAes 16444 FEDORA MESS COAT RK HRO RACE RSD 

This SleGe | MULMOTY SIODS 20 o cc veces ccecccccsoovecccccece 

a tric current for the lamps is supplied by eee eee RESIS SAGE SERPS ness eR EES 
By observing at! Shoe stores—men's, women's, and children’s 


Furriers, fur shops 
Ns 1506 55-65 68s 6500 o pbb 0k oe aveaces 
EE hk iso nue-d ase eh Ob Cae we e8e 
Corsets and lingerie shops 
Custom tailors 
Dressmakers 


Ex- 


Restaurants and eating places .......... ose 
Cafeterias 
IEE S5 Siwatae Uneven cde eeveueneeaeeenen 
Lunch rooms 
Lunch counters 
Fountains 
Fountain and lunch 
Soft drink stands 


Occupies 54 Stations 
Mr. Hemple reported that during the 







Lumber and building group ..... 
Lumber and building materials 
Lumber and hardware 
ae ae 
Hardware stores 
Electrical shops .. ‘ 
Heating appliances and oil bu 
Plumbing, heating, ventilating 
Glass and mirror shops . 
Paint and glass stores .... 


He also reported that 


This great 
a 





In September, 1930, another party of 
this survey, under Paul A. Smith, made 


200 miles of progress along the axis of Se ee eee sieees, Seta ndasebetsaenterees . 
}an are of triangulation running from |Furniture .................0000 : 


IEE. Dials din 54.9 Wkad ses’ 4006. eka NSS as o0ar0T 
COUN IE PNGB oi soc ccccscncesesicsevvcecs 
Lumber and building materials 
NS dag CEM SCCe Tete aas FON SON sae Nina T As ae seen 
Barrels, boxes, crates, etc. 
Unclassified merchandise 


Nashville, Tenn., to Springfield, Mo. In 


the party of C. L.. Garner made a prosress ia... UP tee cen eee 
of 200 miles along the axis of the main 
scheme. 

A building and an observing unit work 
on each side of the river. This facilitates 
the work as it avoids the necessity of 
having the parties cross the river fre- 


Other retail stores, total .............cce00- 
Country general stores—miscellaneous mer- 
chandise and groceries ....:.......cccccscees 
Country general stores—with clothing and/or 
shoes 
Country 


on opposite sides of the river. 

Twelve Bilby towers are being used on 
this work. When the observations on the 
towers are completed, they are taken 
down, moved ahead of the observing party 
by trailer trucks and reerected for use at 
forward stations. There are always at 
least eight towers standing on which the 
observers are working. | 

Two towers are usually in the process 
of erection ahead of the observers and 


Cigar stands ime a eae a 5 dba he pi éa> al wae £-04-4-0 
| Cigar stores without fountains 
Coal and wood yards ....... Daas era NS @ 
Ice dealers (except manufacturers) .......... 
Drug stores without fountains .. 
| Cigar stores with fountains ................... 
Farm implements, hay, grain, and feed (in- 
cluding fertilizer stores) 
Feed stores 


OT” 
| Toy shops 
| Art and gift shops 





the rear or are in the process of being 
taken town. The building party is so 
highly organized and trained that on this 


Novelty and souvenir. shops TERR A ei RA 
Jewelry stores (installment credit) 
Jewelry stores 
Luggage and leather goods stores 


|Musical ipstruments and music 

PR nora S UWA Giesabes beets Gans ae ee 
NN seg Ska cas cues .6 ab hbéén weuk ae 
Office and school supplies .................... 
Office and store mech@hical appliances ...... 
Office and store furniture and equipment.... 
Store fixtures 
Typewriters CERENS Reels ssh e's reas 
Opticians and optometrists 
Radio and electrical shops ........ 
Radios and musical instruments 
Sporting goods specialty stores ...... 
Sporting goods, toys and stationery 
Seeds, bulbs, ana nursery stock 
Paper and paper products 
| Printers and lithographers 
Stationers, engravers ....... 
Cameras and photographic s 
Chemicals, other than drugs 
Pe IE eee ca cou... cu cn diessa cen bon 
| Toilet articles and preparations .............. 
| Embroidery, needle work. and stamped goods 
Malt products and supplies .............0... 
Monuments and tomb stones 
Patent medicines, 


Engineers With Chief 
There are three engineers in the triang- 







the Mississippi 
By the 





At each of the stations, including those seb highs xensennss 


stantial concrete monuments are placed 
in the ground. In each of them is set 
an inscribed metal tablet. At each station 
there is also established a reference mark, 


remedies, etc. 
WS sueasasvaesssenasvensens 
Sanitary supplies 
NT aaa gine ie cat hc awe hs 
Undertakers’ and funeral supplies 
WRBRMIENE: onic iv ssc ceeds ne _ iepainisiesin asus 
by having their directions from the trian- Note.—Kind of stores not identical with co 
gulation station accurately determined, —=————-—— 

and the distance of the reference mark 


re 3 : “ a _ 
from the station is determined with pre- Changes Are Announced 
cjsion. The distance from the station ~ 
to the azimuth mark is measured with In Status of State Banks 
only such accuracy as may be necessary 
to enable some one visiting the station in| . Missouri: S. L. Cantley, Finance Commis- | 
the future to recover the azimuth mark.) Sone. bas announced: Bank of Wentworth, 
An senuth mark st @ i .~’| Wentworth, closed. , 
r g riangulation | Nebraska: George W. Woods 
station enables the local engineer to set missioner, bas announced: Bar 
up his instrument over the station mark,| Lynch, closed. 
observe on the azimuth mark and thus Utah: W. H. Hadlock, Bank Commissioner, | 
secure his true bearings with which he| Sevuae peak cat hore oy th| 
can start traverses for his surveys, maps) of Mt. Pleasan Mahe Trust & Be 
y S ys, s ; t, cl : y= 
or other engineering work. Ocasionally yo pO FAS 


‘ ; ings Bank, Provo, purchased by First Security | 
the terrain is such that many objects,| Corporation of Ogden; reorganized with cap- | 
such as church spires, water towers, cu- | 1t@! of $100,000 instead of $300,000; name to be 
polas, etc., can be seen from the ground 


changed to First Security Bank of Provo. 
at the station and then it is not neces- 


station, and an azimuth mark, which is 
placed approximately 500 yards from the 
station. 

The reference and azimuth marks are 
connected to the scheme of triangulation 












! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Bank Com- 
Bank of Lynch, 


eee: Cc. F. Schwenker, Bank Commis- 
; s , S announced. Farmers & Merchant 
sary to have an azimuth mark. The’ Bank, Stanley, closed. Citizens Bank, Mon: | 
azimuths of these objects are derived |'oe, reorganized and reopened. 
from observations on them. There are| ,,Sentucty? ©. Lae. aries Commie 
D z . : § , s unced: zens ank, 
other cases where the hill or ridge on| Drakesboro, and Bank of Barlow, Barlow, 
which the station is located has such| closed. Louisville Trust Company, Louis- 
steep slopes close to the station that the| ville, articles of incorporation amended re- 
azimuth mark must be placed closer than/| ducing capital stock from $1,750,000 to $200,- 
500 vard i ; 000 as step toward reorganization. 
500 yards to the station. South Dakota: E. A. Rud s i 
It is expected tnat the Mississippi River senasusanat Maniiees ete 


furnished to the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army. 
This triangulation, although executed 


| incorporation filed. | 


: Paul forms part of the boundaries of 
especially for the Corps of Engineers, will | Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, Wisconsin, and 
be of value to other Governnggnt agencies| Minnesota. Necessarily the execution of | 
and also to States, counties and cities| this are of triangulation will give the final 
which lie close to the stations established. | geographic positions to the maps along 
It is rather interesting to know that the|the river on which the boundaries of these 
Mississippi River between Cairo and St.!States are shown. 





Number 


Following is 


















Greater Speed. 


Seen as Aim in 


Aircraft Building 














Per Cent Per 
ou ~~ Pte Capita D 
ores ) ales Sales | ‘ 
sage salestaare ion suena? epartment of Commerce 
681, 13.49 62.08 = T * 
23 a0.s1a.ai5 4 “aoe, states Use of Engines 
R 04 18 | : . ° 
254 3.473.520 1.10 5.05 | With Cylinders ‘in Line’ 
; ; .04 | ‘ 
| IsI as 
12 465,344 15 * ncreasing 
22 626.846 .20 ‘91/ The trend evident in aircraft design 
60 7,050,997 2.43 10.26 | toward engines with cylinders in line in- 
a7 $14,690,415 4.64 $21.37 | Stead of toward greater utilization of the 
116 9,657,911 3.05 14.05 radial-type power plant is significant be- 
14 ai 221 +” a |cause it indicates the effort of designers 
3 aa ake 05 ‘94 tO increase the top speed of present-day 
4 2.231 285 "70 3.25 | airplanes, the Acronautics Branch, De- 
12 696,228 a Be (| partment of Commerce, states in its re- 
4 117,057 : . cent publication, “Trend in Airplane De- 
3 91,352 03 13 | sion” : 
6 59.962 ‘02 ‘og | $18N. 
4 eH = = While the radial air-cooled engines were 
15 ’ : , more numerous in the tabulation of ap- 
8 55,378 02 og Proved type certificates issued during the 
6 611.653 19 .89 | past three years, there was a noticeable 
~ — |increase in the number of in-line engines 
3,858 nee ~ a approved during part of 1930, the bulle- 
436 3.215.128 1:02 463 |tin shows. Further information con- 
aoined in the publication follows: 
% 3.406.387 ae | — The 65 types of engines approved in 
35 709.789 ‘92 1.03 | 1928, 1929 and 1930 included radial and 
95 1,382,800 44 2.01 in-line air-cooled and both water-cooled 
1,594 24,278,680 7.67 35.31 and air-cooled V types. Radial air-cooled 
= eee ae 6 = v4 types were most numerous; only one V- 
70 1103198 35 1.60 type air-cooled engine was approved; no 
82 1,512,283 48 2.20 V-type water-cooled engines were ap- 
176 1,972,139 62 2.87 proved after the first three months of 
a =o = a 1929; approvals for in-line types were 
af oe ate ___ | greater than for any other in the second 
1,326 $53,547,662 16.93 $77.89 ,and third quarters of 1930. 
166 34,457,832 10.98 50.12' Designers in many cases have turned 
= nae a -— to the in-line type engine to reduce the 
eres ; 7 frontal area and contribute to higher top 
59 ~ 803,894 25 1.17 ? : 
53 4.757.676 ‘56 2.56 speed, and designers who continue to use 
338 4753.218 r 1 oe the radial air-cooled engines are now in- 
‘ 545, 5 -9 closing them in special cowling to accom- 
% 1 85 000 0 pg Ny sy Sg 
5, 03 4 approved engines varies 
3 27,675 01 04 widely, the list ranging from uits of three 
= eta oH ae cylinders rated at 30 horsepower to a 
’ : . power plant of 12 cylinders with a rating 
303 2,878,550 91 4.19 of 800 horsepower. 
7 33,558 .02 .08 e . 
8 141703 91  [llinois Road Work 
— — ’ _ . 
762 $29,632,948 9.36 $43.10 j 7 
62 aes 3 10 To Be Readvertised 
8 285 .08 39 
84 1536,818 57 2.64 
60 384, 1.07 4.92 : a 
2 «ier 334 a $ Status of Projects in Other 
.039, 2.85 13.15 St je eee 
ates Is Reviewed 
% 2,942,748 S ~— SPRINGFIELD, ILL., July 27. 
" tee = 4 Bids on highway work aggregating $7,- 
‘ 274'585 09 "40 500,000 have been rejected by the Depart- 
152 5.459.883 17 794 | ment . Public ae and —. kan 
21 1,319,278 42 1.92 cause they were pending on July 1, when 
a oi % oH a new law became effective requiring all 
: ee “ “4, contracts made on and after that date to 
22 307,141 10 45 |; Fas 
101 1,069 '802 34 156 include a provision for the payment of 
: 19.004 02 .03 the —— rate of wages in the sec- 
; 02 10 tion Where the work is to be done. 
701 “'$12.710.688 4.02 $18 49 Announcement that the pending bids 
1l 873.619 ‘98 1.27 | had been rejected in accordance with an 
106 4,075,669 1.29 5.93 opinion by the Attorney General, Oscar 
7 oe ae ae oa E. Carlstrom, was made by the Director 
Po 1 ae aee = rae 4 of the Department, H. H. Cleaveland, who 
10 712.696 “92 1.04 — = the eigen = wo se pro- 
: 02 .08 posed work wou e readvertise im- 
—— err a ——— | mediately. 
= ae n $36.46 | The Director also’ announced that a 
7 1'934/347 61 2.81 letting involving approximately $5,500,000 
24 571,512 18 83 will be held Aug. 18 and another involving 
— aieeee i= Ve about $3,000,000 on Aug. 25. 
oe 3 f3)-834 14 63 HELENA, Monr., Jul 27 
,005, 95 4.37 ? . July 27, 
16 307,100 10 45 The State Highway Commission has 
44 948,033 30 1.38 just awarded contracts on 12 road and 
110 $1,039,971 33 $1.51 | bridge projects totaling nearly $1,000,000, 
9 106,876 03 16 payment for which will be made from the 
¢ rane = a sale of the first allotment of State gas- 
19 98 '696 03 ‘14 oline tax debentures authorized at a 
3 65.032 02 ‘o9 |Special election on May 4, according to 
3 19,404 01 03 | announcement by the Commission. 
5 63.274 02 .09 | , 
4 
oem 217,381 _ _ & Lincoin, Nesr., July 27. 
10g $53,146,428 16.76 $77.30 Bids will be received Aug. 20 on road 
5 as 4 ” 3 work estimated to cost $350,000, according 
16 246.412 “08 36 to announcement by Gov. Charles W. 
Bryan. The work includes 200 miles of 
12 379,930 12 55 | gravel surfacing, 80 miies of grading and 
as 353,375 “ll 51 "ar en stated that he hopes to 
20 254.221 08 37, award contracts in September for 125 
1,411,084 45 2.05 | miles of gravel surfacing, 15 miles of 
= eae = 17-85 Srading, two miles of paving, seven miles 
63 1.630.222 51 237 Of oil-sand, and two bridges. 
331 9,432,874 2.98 13.72 ae 
BaTON . 27. 
6 314,103 10 46 , : p | Ronn, La, July 37 
29 3,080,044 ‘97 4°48 Bids will be received on Sept. 15 for 
7 20,534 1 .03 4 combination railroad and highway 
“ ees 2 1.85 bridge across the Mississippi River at New 
22 119'871 yo 7 eee. according to announcement by 
17 207.826 ‘06 ‘30 Gov. Huey P. Long. 
4 376.606 12 55 The bridge, it was stated, is to cost 
” rr 12 5.20 from $16,000,000 to $19,000,000, of which 
‘ 26 ms State will contribute $7,000,000. The 
, balance is to be financed by a bond issue 
26 737,350 .23 : . 
114 1.451.786 2 1 of the New Orleans Public Belt Railroad, 
4 278,087 .09 40 a ane of the City of New Orleans. 
‘ .24 1.11. The bonds will be retired from tolls from 
1s 753,385 24 110 the railroad portion of the bridge, the 
; ase ‘4 ‘18 Southern Pacific and the Texas & Pacific 
340.863 A 50 d S & 
36 2 185.814 15 .68 Railroads having agreed to use the struc- 
s .288, 72 3.33 ture. The highway portion will be free 
24 1,281,386 40 1.86 : : 
? 136.873 4 .20 x 
202,07 ; 29 3] = 
; i088 06 22 Decisions Are Announced 
; 17,533 10 46 -— eae 
5 san Cw) os ~=—s In: Railway Rate Petitions 
243,301 08 35 
4 38,456 01 06 The Interstate Commerce Commission 
‘ 1.393.988 ‘G 1.83 on July Ld ate public decisions in rate 
3 , . cases, which are summarized as follows: 
3 76, f : 
. 17 aoe = 03. __No. 23665.—Southwest_L. E. Meyers Com- 
42 405 385 "13 59 Pany v. International-Great Northern Rail- 
16 289.519 ‘09 '42 road: Rate charged on a carload of aluminum 
8 “3,706 cable, steel cored, joints and wire, from 
9 52.60 04 19 Massena, N. Y., to Bal h rT f d 
60 ‘02 i issena, “ morhea, Tex., foun 
5 175.715 06 = not unreasonable Complaint dismissed. 
4 45,234 ‘01 07 No. 22902.—Wheeler Lumber Bridge & Sup- 
14 131.718 04 ‘19 | Ply Company v. Alabama Great Southern 
94 1,845,791 ‘58 2.68 | Railroad: Upon reconsideration, findings in 
40 581,887 18 .g5 former report, 168 I. C. C. 420, modified to the 


mmodities sold. 














extent herein § indicated. Order previously 


FOR THE INFORMATION 
OF THE STOCKHOLDER 


Besides making public all pertinent information 
regarding its earnings and operations, the 
American Water Works and Electric Company 
sends to each new stockholder its latest avail- 
able earnings statement. Quarterly, with their 
dividend checks, stockholders also receive earn- 
ings statements and news of interest regarding 
the Company or its properties. Each year they 
receive an Annual Roos giving a record of 
the year's operations, as well as income ac- 
count, balance sheet, and surplus account. 


The American Water Works and Electric Com- 
pany for many years has adhered to this policy 
of making available to its stockholders and. the 
pubjic the fullest information of its activities. 


AMERICAN 
WATER WORKS AND ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
50 Broad Street New York 
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Discount Rates 


Of Bank of Chile 
At High Level 


Charge to Member Banks | 
And to Public Is Said to 
Be Greatest in History of | 
The Institution | 








The Bank of Chile has established the 
highest rates of discount and rediscount | 
in its existence, being 9 per cent for redis- | 
count of paper offered by member banks 
and 10 per cent for discounts to the public, 
according to an announcement, just made 
by the Department of Commerce. : 

The higher rate for public discounts is 
justified by the Bank of Chile, it was ex- 
plained, on the claim that the risk is 
greater in handling public paper than 
that forwarded by member banks. The 
amount rediscounted directly for the pub- 
lic is comparatively small. | 

The Department announcement follows 
in full text: 

The discount and rediscount rates of 

“the Bank of Chile are now at the highest 
level in that institution’s history, being 
at 9 per cent for rediscounts to member 
banks and at 10 per cent for discounts 
to the public, according to the Commerce 
Department’s Finance and Investment 
Division. 





Seven Changes 

Seven changes in the rates have been 
made in the five and one-half years of 
the Bank of Chile’s existence. Commer- 
cial banks usually charge from one to 
three points higher than the rediscount 
rates. 

The organic law of the central bank, as 
drafted by the Kemmerer Commission in 
1925, provided that the bank might dis- 
count bank drafts on foreign countries 
and foreign bills arising out of import or 
export. trade which bear two first-class 
names or one name together with docu- 
ments givipg the bank control of mer- 
chandise at least equal in value to the 
amount of the advance. The.public pre- 
sents comparatively little paper for dis- 
count at the central bank, preferring to 
deal with the commercial banks. The) 
central bank justifies its practice of 
charging 1 per cent higher to discount 
paper of the public than it charges the 
banks, on the ground that the risk is 
greater than in dealings with its member 
banks. Rediscounting with the central 
bank by the commercial banks, all of 
which have to be members of the central 
bank, affords in large part the elasticity 
of the currency. The note issue is ex- 
panded as commercial paper is_ redis- 
counted and is contracted as the ad- 
vances are repaid to the central bank. 
@hus, if the central bank insists on the 
self-liquidating character of the paper 
presented for rediscount and discount, the 
note issue expands and contracts in re- 
sponse to the needs of business. 

Three Rates Charged 


There are in fact three rates charged 
by the central bank. The third one is 
of minor importance and is_ seldom 


quoted, being the rate on discounts for, 


the Caja de Credito Industrial, a semi- 
public institution. Since paper presented 
by this bank represents long term ad- 
vances it is less liquid than 90-day paper 
and involves a greater risk. The custo- 
mary rate for such operations is mid- 
way between the rediscount rates for 
member banks and the discount rates for 
the public. 

Beginning its operations in 1926 with a 
rediscount rate of 7'2 per cent and a dis- 
count rate of 8'4 per cent, the central 
bank reduced these charges, half a point 
at a time, twice in 1927 and once in 1928, 


@ so that by Oct. 22, 1928, the rates were) 


6 per cent and 7 per cent, respectively. 
They remained at that level throughout 
the period of expansion and general 
prosperity. The central bank remarked 
in its report for 1929 that recession might 
be looked for, inasmuch as the recent 
high tempo of expansion could not be 
maintained. However, no increase of the 
rates occurred until Aug. 4, 1930, many 
months after the slump had manifested 
itself. At that time the rates’ were in- 
creased one point in each cast, rediscounts 
for banks being at 7 per cent and dis- 
counts for the public being at 8 per cent. 
High Level Reached 

On May 4, 1931, the central bank de- 
cided to raise the rates to 8 per cent and 9 
per cent, respectively. Three days later, 
another one-point raise was effected in 
each class. Thus, in the trough of de- 
pression, rates are the highest since the 
Kemmerer Commission submitted its proj- 
ect for financial reform in Chile, but are 
considered necessary to protect, indirectly, 
deposits abroad and to make a good im- 
pression on foreign bankers, whose sup- 
port is seriously needed. 

According to the organic law of the cen- 
tral bank, its rediscount rate must be at 
least 7 per cent whenever the legal reserve 
ratio of total gold and sight deposits 
abroad falls below 50 per cent of the 
bank’s sight obligations, notes and de- 
posits. At no time in the past two years 
has the ratio dropped below 52.5 per cent 
and in April, 1931, it was 63.5 per cent. 

Note circulation of the central bank was 
279,000,000 pesos at the end of April, 1931, 
representing a decline of nearly 25 per 
cent, compared with the peak reached in 
May, 1929. (Chilean peso equals $0.1217 at 
par.) 


Summary of Condition 
Of New Mexican Banks 


Santa Fe, N. Mex., July 27. 


Banks in New Mexico are in fine condi- 
tion despite a $2,500,000 drop in total re- 
sources during the last year, State Bank 
Examiner John Bingham stated in releas- 
ing a report on conditions of State banks 
as of June 30, 1931. 

Total resources on the above date were 
$12,094,430 compared with $14,541,601 on 
June 30, 1930. 

The chief drop was in demand de- 
posits which totaled $6,111,798 this year 
compared with $8,247,126 last year. 

“June 30 is the poorest time of year to 
call for a statement,” Mr. Bingham said, 
“since loans are at their highest, crops 
have not been harvested and sales from 
wool and livestock are not heavy.” 

Mr. Bingham expects a much better 
showing on the September report but is 
more than satisfied with conditions of 
State banks reflected in the report just 
issued. 

Bills payable and rediscounts showed a 
g00d condition, he said, dropping from 
$389,391 in 1930 to $314,242 in 1931. 

Total resources of building and loan as- 
sociations increased from $5,039,864 on 
June 30, 1930, to $5,127,567 a year later. 

Banks carried a reserve of 18 per cent, 
6 per cent over legal requirements. Ratio 
of loans and discounts to total deposits was 
64 per cent. 


Jury Fees Cost Kentucky 
$687,708 for Year 1930 


FRANKFORT, Ky., July 27. 

Jury fees, which are paid out 
general fund in the State treasury, cost 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky $687,- 
9°708.85 in the calendar year 1030, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the Assistant 
State Auditor, Ben Marshall, 


of the) 









U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


| 
} 
——"July 24. Made Public July 27, — 
Receipts | 
CustOMs TECIPtE§ ..cccvscvese $1,318,945.04 | 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
THOOMO CAK ccscrscccscscess 584,689.45 
Miscellaneous internal rev- 
CRUG cccccsccccccccersesecs 2,264,486.40 
Miscellaneous receipts ......... 438,470.40 | 
Total ordinary receipts .... $4;606,591.29 | 
Public debt receipts ......... 95,680.00 


318,130,425.21 
$322,832,696.50 


Balance previous day 


TOCA ccscccesccccvcsecccces 
Expenditures | 
General expenditures ......-. $8 229,085.07 
Interest on public debt .. 197,805.26 
Refunds of receipts ...-s++.+ 477,091.77 | 
Panama Canal .......s-seeeees 103,186.36 | 
All Other ......cccccccccccees 1,451,392.84 
POCA sicccvssacessceese +++ $10,458,561.30 
Public debt expenditures ..... 702,422.50 
Balance today .....sseeeeeee’ 311,671,712.70 
BORG sevisisectccssvscesses $322,832 ,696.50 


Arkansas Expands 
Road Construction 


Under Federal Aid 


Unprecedented Activity in 
Extending Highway Sys- 
tem Is Reviewed by Chair- 
man of Road Commission 


LittLe Rock, Ark., July 27. 
During the fiscal year of the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads which 
ended June 30, Arkansas qualified for 
approximately $5,000,000 in Federal aid, 
te be matched by State funds, and ex- 
pended on approved highway projects un- 
der supervision of Federal engineers, it was 
announced July 24 by Dwight H. Black- 
wood, chairman of the Arkansas High- 
way Commission. 


In an oral statement, Chairman Black- 
wood said these figures broke all records 


'and were made possible through an un- 


precedented 12 months of activity on the 
part of the Arkansas Highway Department 
in pushing plans for new road construc- 
tion on cross-state highways which would 
meet the full approval of Federal en- 
gineers. 


Comparable Record 

He said the magnitude of the new 
record is shown by comparing the $5,- 
000,000 of the past year to the total of 
$22,973,785, which has been set aside for 
Arkansas since 1916, when the Federal 
Government began the allocation of funds 
to the States for approved highway con- 
struction. 

The average annually since that time 
has been less than one and a half million 
dollars, so that the past year the volume 
of activity has been more than three times 
as great as the previous average year. 

A portion of the total for the year was 
in payment for which the State qualified 
in the matter of reimbursement for road 
damage suffered in the Spring floods of 
1927, which aggregated $1.052,178.29. With 
this amount eliminated, however, Chair- 
man Blackwood said the balance of $4,- 
000,000 still represents a high point in 


Federal road construction activities in 
the State. 
Reimbursement on account of flood 


damage will be further augmented, he 
said, to the extent of at least $1,750.000 
when ‘a corps of employes under direction 
of O. L. Hemphill, former State highway 
engineer, completes the work of segre- 
gating flood damage expenditures. This 
assignment has been under way several 
months and is a tedious process, includ- 
ing strict auditing of all such expendi- 
tures and the making of photostatic copies 
of all vouchers issued by. the Department 
for flood repair work. 


Given Federal Aid 


Arkansas was able to avail itself of the 
full amount of Federal aid allotted to the 
State the past year by reason of the com- 
pleted plans which had been prepared in 
advance covering all Federal-State routes 
by the engineering department as a part 
of the four-year Martineau Law program 
begun in the Spring of 1927, and also by 
the special emergency allocation of $1,- 
388.157 made by the Congress as a drouth 
and unemployment relief measure. This 
was in effectsan advance by the Federal 
Government from the regular program 
for future years. 

Under Federal regulations, regular 
Federal aid allotments must be uséd by 
the State within three years. After that 
time the money reverts to the Federal 
Treasury. In the case of the special 
orought and unemployment fund this year 
to Arkansas, Federal regulations required 


that it be used by Sept. 1, 1931. 
Under projects now under way, Ar- 
kansas will lose none of its rights to 


either fund, Chairman Blackwood stated. 


Kansas Bank Resources 
Total $207,728.249 


Topeka, Kans., July 27. 

Total resources of 738 State banks in 
Kansas as of the date of the latest call, 
June 27, were $207,728,249, according to 
figures compiled by H. W. Koeneke, Bank 
Commissioner. This figure compares with 
$249,071,999 a year ago, when there were 
806 State banks in operation in the State. 


Deposits have declined some $36,000,000 
in the year period, from $198,000,000 to 
$162,000,000. Loans and discounts have de- 
clined from $151,000,000 a year ago to 
$121,000,000 this June. Bonds and war- 
rants, including bonds to secure public 
funds, show a decline from $40,000,000 to 
$34,000,000. 


Other real estate owned has been re- 


duced from $3,225,000 to $2,723,000, the 
figures show. The miscellanequs item, 
other resources has increased from $1,- 


837,000 to $3,246,000. 


The legal reserve on June 27, 1931, was 
22.8 per cent ‘as compared with 20 per 
cent a year ago. 


Changes Announced in 
Status of National Banks 


Changes in the status of national banks 
for the week ended July 25 were an- 
nounced July 27 by the Comptroller of 
the Currency as follows: 


Voluntary liqyidations 

The Eau Claire National Bank. Eau Claire, 
Wis Capital: $150,000 Effective July 9 
1931 Liquidating agent: A. J. Keith, Eau 
Claire, Wis Absorbed by Eau Claire State 
Bank, Eau Claire, Wis. 


The First National Bank of Quapaw, Okla 
Capital: $25,000. Effective July 8, 1931. Liq- 
uidating agents: C. A. Douthat and P. 
Smith, Quapaw, Okla Absorbed by Bank of 
Quapaw, Okla. 


The City National Bank of Sweetwater, Tex 


Capital: $100,000. Effective June 5, 1931. Liq- 
uidating agent E. C. Brand, Sweetwater, 
Tex Absorbed by the First National Bank 


of Sweetwater, Tex. 


The National Bank of Goldendale. Wash. 
| Capital: $50,000. Effective July 14, 1931. Liq- 
| uidating agent: C. E. Brooks, Goldendale, 
| Wash. Absorbed by Pioneer State Bank, 
i Goldendale, Wash. 
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Manganese Ore 


Decline in Price Washington State Supervisor Would Require 
Trust Fund Equal to Capital 


| 
Commerce Department Says | 


No Improvement in Mar- | 


ket Is Discernible Thus i Never before in the history of this coun-, be under the direct control of the Super- | 


Far in 1931 


Continued decline in steel production 
together with a maintenance of the out- 





a two-year long decline in the prices of 
ent July 
27, by the Department of Commerce, i 
which it was said that no improvemen 
is discernible thus far in 1931. 

The Department’s minerals division has 
found that approximately 90 per cent of 
the world’s total of manganese is used in 
the manufacture of steel. This factor 
obviously influences the price of man- 
it was not alone responsible 
for the continued adverse effect because 
it was shown that the decrease in steel 


Reserve of Government Bon 
Still Continuing | Urged to Insure Bank Solvency 


|before we read of the failures of large 


production had not been accompanied this | 


time by a corresponding decline in ore 
output. 
Large Reserves in Russia 

Soviet Russia was reported in the state- 
ment as having accumulated large re- 
serves of manganese ore and, it was ex- 
plained further, many large consumers 
have covered their 1931 requirements 
through negotiations for Soviep ore. The 
statement follows in full text: 

World manganese prices which have 
been almost continuously downward for 
the past two years continue to be ad- 
versely affected by the ccrease in steel 


production in virtually all countries of | lecte 


the world, according to a review of the 
current international manganese situation 
by the Commerce Department’s Minerals 
Division. 

The close relation between steel pro- 
duction and manganese prices is explained 
by the fact that more than 90 per cent 
of the world’s total output of high-grade 
manganese is consumed in the manufac- 
ture of steel. Consequently consumption 
is confined to the major industrial coun- 
tries whose prevailing conditions, there- 
fore, exert a definite influence on the de- 


| 
| 


| 


| 


{eral obligation of 
America or any State thereof, or bonds | 


| interest, 





By C. S. 


Supervisor of Banking, 


ry has there been so much discussion of 


; Ways and means of preventing bank fail-! 
jures as now. 


So far, nothing has been 
advanced that, in my opinion, offers a/| 
real solution. Some time ago the Comp- | 
troller of the Currency issued a statement | 


reason that most of the bank failures oc- 


n|curred among smail banks in rural districts 
t| and that the large banks in the financial | 
jcenters and theis branches did not fail. 


His statement hardly had appeared in print 


banks in metropolitan centers, including 
the branches controlled by those banks, 
which in the aggregate tied up more money 
than all the failures combined among 
small rural banks. The Comptroller's re- 
port for 1930, which has just reached me, 
repeats his recommendation of branch 
banking. 


In my opinion, there is nothing to sup- 
port the arguments of the proponents of 
branch banking that it provides greater 
safety for the depositor’s money than unit | 


banks. In other words, any bank, either | 
large or small, is only as good as its 
management. 


My 15 years’ experience with banks in 
this State has convinced me that every 
bank that failed during that time could 
have been saved if the stockholders’ fi- 
ancial resopnsibility had been such that 
the 100% superadded liability imposed by 
our banking laws could have been col- 
d immediately. 

As a preventive of bank failures, I sug- 
gest that no charter be granted until the 
organizers have subscribed and paid in 


an amount equal to the capital stock, to| 


be placed in a trust fund and invested in 
securities constituting the direct and gen- 
the United States of 


the payment of which, both principal and 
is guaranteed by 
States of America or any State thereof; 


|or general obligations of the Dominion 


mand for manganese ore, and on produc- | 


tion throughout the world. Trade 
formation indicates that the decrease in 
the world output of steel has not been 
accompanied by a similar decline in the 
production of manganese ore with 
result that the manganese price trend has 
been steadily downward. 
Other Conditions Cited 

Conditions in the world steel industry 
have not been the only factor operating 
against the manganese industry, trade cir- 
cles state. Russia, holding a leading po- 
sition with reserves of high-grade ore es- 
timated to be greater than those of any 
other country, has consistently increased 
its annual output in recent years, and 
many of the large consumers of man- 
ganese ore have covered their require- 
ments for 1931 through negotiations with 
Russian distributors. 

Brazil's decline in annual output during 
the past few years (359,651 metric tons 
in 1928, 316.172 in 1929 and 203,564 in 
1930), as well as a comparable decrease 
in exports ‘from 361,829 tons in 1928 to 
293,318 in 1929 and 192,122 in 1930) may 
be attributed definitely to the competition 
and lower prices offered by Russia. 
dia’s trade likewise declined for the sam: 
reason, exports dropping from 681,153 tons 
in 1928 and 814,944 in 1929 to 617,930 in 
1930. Several Indian mines have ceased 
operations during the. past year. 


Gold Coast Holds Position 


Of all the manganese producers, the 
Gold Coast has best maintained its po- 
sition in competition with Russia. In 


1930, exports from the Gold Coast of 
about 417,970 tons showed a decrease of 
about 1,730 tons from 1929. In the same 
year, the United States became the second 
best purchaser of Gold Coast manganese, 


| with Norway first, Canada, third, and 
France fourth. 
As indicated, none of the major in- 


dustrial countries, which are the princi- 
pal users of manganese, produce a suffi- 
ciency to meet the requirements of their 
steel industries, except Russia, the only 
large consumer which has a surplus oul- 
put for exportation 

The United States, world’s largest pro- 
ducer of steel, ranks second as an im- 
porter of manganese ore. France, whose 
total annual output of steel is but from 
one-fourth to one-third of the United 
States production, has consistently im- 
ported’from 15 to 20 per cent more man- 
ganese ore than the United Siates. United 
States production of manganese amounted 
to 69,373 metric tons in 1930, compared 


with 63,701 in 1929 and 49,159 in 1928, 
while France is a nonproducer. Ger- 
|many, Belgium, Great Britain, Norway 


and Canada, in that order of importance, 
are the other principal importers of man- 
ganese ore. 

No improvement is discernible in either 
the European or the domestic market 
thus far in 1931. Quotations are at low 
levels, while imports into practically all 
countries have declined. The French im- 
ports of manganese ore in the first four 
months of 1931 were 177,197 tons com- 
pared with 242,884 tons in January [to 
April of 1930. Imports into the United 
States during the first five months of 
1931 were 190,974 short tons, compared 
with 343,772 short tons for the correspond- 
ing period of 1930. 


4 


in-| 


the | 


In-' 


of Canada or any Province thereof, pay- 
able within the United States of America 
in gold coin of the United States, or its 
equivalent. These securities to be de- 
posited with the State treasurer and to 


Contracts for Public Construction 


| that purpose. 


the United | 





Moody 
State of Washington 


visor of Banking. 


The interest on these bonds, of course, 
would go into the earnings of the bank. 
This trust fund would not be commingled 
with the other assets of the bank but must 
remain separate and apart, a distinct 
trust fund. It would be subject to call 
of the Supervisor of Banking to restore 
any impairment of the bank instead of | 
using surplus or undivided profits for | 
In that event the Super- 
of Banking would be empowered | 





visor 


|to levy an assessment against the stock- | 


holders to replenish the trust fund and 
maintain it at an amount equal to the 
capital stock. The idea is that the trust | 
fund at all times would be under the direct | 
control of the Supervisor of Banking and | 
kept intact by assessments, which must 
be paid in within at least 30 days from 
date they are levied. 

In the event of the refusal or inability 
ot any stockholder to pay the assessment | 
levied by the Supervisor of Banking for | 
the purpose of restoring the trust fund, ! 
the remaining stockholders would be re- 
quired to make up the amount, all stock 
being forfeited on which the assessment 
was not paid. 

In this way, all new banks chartered 
would have the amount of their capital 
stock always in reserve for the purpose of | 
absorbing losses. If constitutional, a law | 
should be enacted giving State banks al- | 
ready organized from two to five years in 


‘which to comply with the provisions of | 


the new law; so eventually all banks under | 
the supervision of the Supervisor of Bank- | 
ing would come under the operation of | 
the new law. With proper supervision and 
examination, I believe this would result | 
in bank failures being reduced to a mini- | 
mum. 

This would prevent a lot of fly-by-nights | 
and those not financially responsible from | 
subscribing for bank stock and thus place | 
banking capital and responsibility into 
the hands of those able to protect He. | 
positors. The minimum capital required | 
should be placed at an amount sufficiently 
large to discourage the attempted estab- 
lishment of banks in communities where | 
there is no need or justification for them. | 


Total 50 Million Dollars in Week 


Reports to President’s Committee Also Cover Projects of | 
A Semipublic Character 


[Continued from 


$50,000; 
$575,000. 


District of Columbia: Washington, Dis- 
trict Training School, $130,000. 


Georgia: Augusta, two officers quarters, 
$45,000; five ward buildings, $50,000; Dal- 
ton, grade school, $30,000; Ft. Benning, 
medical detachment barracks, $75,000; 
office, $70,000; Sandersville, postoffice, $70,- 
Monroe, postoffice, $60,000; Rossville, post- 
600; Toccoa, postoffice, $65,000; Waynes- 
boro, postoffice, $60,000. 

Illinois: Cumberland County, bridges, 
$41,074; DuPage County, bridges, $60,970; 
Effingham County, bridges, $56,578; Rock- 
ford, paving, curb and gutter work, $66,- 
630; Cicero, postoffice, $165,000; Freeport, 
postoffice, $175,000; Lroquois County, drain- 
age ditch, $90,000; Kankakee County, 
Grainage ditch, $63,400; Lake Forest, or- 
namental street lighting system, $80,000; 
Oak Park, Washington Irving School, 
$150,000; side addition to Emerson school, 
$175,000; Quincy, water softening plant, 
$25,000; Springfield, alterations and ad- 
dition to Matheny Grade School, $90,000. 

Indiana: Indianapolis, “Y" switch with 
belt, Illinois Central Railroad at Meridian 
Street, $40,000; street widening and re- 
surfacing, $69,305; Evansville, paving First 
Avenue, $27,258; Fort Wayne, addition to 
tuberculosis sanitarium, $150,000; Fowler, 
digging ditch, $27,710; Harrison Ditch, $25,- 
600; Monticello, dredging Swygman Ditch, 
$95,000; Valparaiso, concrete surfacing, 
Moore Road, $27,875; Adams County, pav- 
ing Sandore-Bernstein Road, $25,000; 
Pendleton, water works, $35,000; Seymour, 
addition to Riley School, $30,000. 

Iowa: Creston, sewer and sewage dis- 
posal plant, $81,195; Iowa City, addi- 
tion to hospital, $150,000; Maxwell, high 


Wilmington, elementary school 


and grade school, $80,000; Pella, sewage 
disposal system, $30,000. 

Kansas: McPherson County, pipe line, 
$400,000; Tribune, county high school, 
$100,000; Liberal, light plant, $34,000; 


Bethel, high school, $142,691; Edson, con- 
solidated high school, $50,000; Hays, add- 
ing auditorium and gymnasium to South 


Grade School, $25,000; Johnson, high 
school, $50,000. 

Kentucky: Louisville, post office, $2,- 
087,676. 


Louisiana: Fish cultural station, $50,000; 
West Baton Rouge, levee work, $48,150; 
levee work, $26,026; levee work, $704,060; 
Catahoula Parish, high school, $75,000; 
Iberville Parish, alterations to high school, 
$15,833; repairs to St. Gabriel High School, 
schools, $2,000; Rapides Parish, high school 


Decreased Loans and Investments 
Shown in Reserve Banks for Week 





The Federal Reserve Board's condition | 
reporting member | 


statement of weekly 
banks in leading cities on July 22, made 
public by the Board July 27, shows de- 
creases for the week of $131,000,000 in 
loans and investments, $153,000,000 in 
net demand deposits, $21,000,000 in time 
deposits and $28,000,000 in Government 
deposits, and an increase of $17,000,000 in 
borrowings from Federal reserve banks. 
Loans on securities declined $44,000,000 
at reporting banks in the New York dis- 
trict, $7,000,000 in the Boston district and 
$63,000,000 at all reporting banks. “All 


other” loans declined $21,000,000 in the 


New York district, $7,000,000 in the Phila-| 
delphia district, $6,000,000 in the Atlanta 





Net Demand Deposits and Government Deposits Also Re- 
duced During Period 





Holdings of United States Government 
securities declined $20,000,000 in the New 
York district and $18,000,000 at all re- 
porting banks, while holdings of other 
securities declined $10,000,000 in the New 
York district and $5,000,000 at all report- 
ing banks. 

Borrowings of weekly reporting member 
banks from Federal reserve banks aggre- 
gated $60,000,000 on July 22, the prin- 
cipal change for the week being an in- 
crease of $15,000,000 at the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of San Francisco. 

Principal resources and liabilities of 
| weekly reporting member banks in each 
Federal reserve district on July 22, as 
made public by the Federal Reserve 
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$5,013; Jefferson Davis Parish, repairing 
schools, $2,000; Rapides Parish, high school | 
at Tioga, $50,000; St. Helena Parish, 
school, $10,000; St. Martin Parish, remodel- | 
ing convent school, $8,000; Simsboro, high | 
school, $40,000; Webster Parish, general | 
repairs on 10 schools, $1,500; West Feli- 
cina Parish, new lavatories, $1,500; Lake 
Charles, wharf extension, $700,000; Shreve- 
port, adding wing to school, $60,000. 


New Developments 
Undertaken in Maine 


Maine: Carmel, completing basement of 
new school, $250: Dixmont, closets for rural 
school, $200; Livermore Falls, general 
school repairs, $1,000; Milo, painting Derby | 
School, $500; School Union No..85, paint- 
ing Brownville High School, $600; small 
repairs in towns, $1,600; Wayne, general 
school repairs, $350; Westbrook, installing 
pipe line, $130,000; Windham, gymnasium | 
andyauditorium, $20,000; Farmington, ele- | 
mentary school, $110,000; Houlton, addi- 
tion to jail, $50,000. 


Maryland: Baltimore, addition to Ar- 
lington School, $119,877; addition to Poly- 
technic Institute, $879,815; addition to 
Gardenville School, $193,000; addition to 
Govans School, $149,100; Annapolis, ad- 
dition to high school, $50,000; Cambridge, 
grade school, $35,000; Frostburg, improve- 
ments and extension to water supply sys- 
tem, $200,000; Salisbury, addition to high 
school, $100,000; Vienna, high school, 
$40,000. 

Massachusetts: Cambridge, underpass 
and inclines, $176,620; asphalt paving, 
Prison Point Street, $25,000; Hamilton, 
/ high school, $112,000; Lawrence, elemen- 
tary school, $89,501; elementary school, 
$84.497; Revere, water mains, $50,000; 
sewer and drain construction, $50,000; im- | 
proving parks, $10,000; Wellesley, addition 
to electric substation, $6,000; additional 
substation equipment, $10,000; additions to 
underground condult and cable system, | 
$100,000; extensions to overhead plant, 
$10,000; cast iron water mains, $50,000; 
service connections, $2,000; collecting | 
sewers, $50,000; sewer house connections, 
$8,000; Brookline, surfact drain, $40,000; 
asphalt paving, Aspinwall Road, $25,000; 
asphalt paving, Churchill and Chilton 
Streets, $25,000; Boston, granite block pav- 
ing, $45,268; Brighton, addition to school, 
$150,000; Jamaica Plain, branch library, 
$150,000; Squantum, hangar extension to 
aircraft shop, $54,065; Watertown, par- 
ochial boarding school, $150,000; Waverly, 
nurses home, $150,000; Billerica, master’s 
|residence and guards’ cottage, $50,000; | 
| Franklin, addition to school, $40,500; Lex- | 
ington, addition and alterations to Adams | 
Grammer School, $75,000; West Spring- 
| fleld, sewers, $58,000. 


List of Construction 


Awarded in Michigan 


Michigan: Dearborn, interceptor sewer, 
$74,483; Grand Rapids, improving Grace- 
land Street, $14,350; improving Nelcy 
Avenue, $3,180: improving Schribner Ave- 
nue Alley, $1,890; improving Fuller Street, 


$7,520; paving College Avenue, $8,680; 
paving Fuller Avenue, $1,279; paving 
Front Avenue, $249; widening Ransom 
Avenue, $3,950; paving Cherry Street, 
$301; water main, Cherry Street, $2,316; 


water main, Elbourne Avenue, $6,426; wa- 
ter main, Fuller Avenue, $26,739; water 
main, Bridge Street, $8,916; water main, 
Eleanor Street, $3,115; water main, Cold- 
brook Street, $2,904; water main, God- | 
frey Avenue, $44,495; water main, Front | 
Avenue, $135,552; water main, Division 
Avenue, $8,648; water main, Knapp Street, 
$1,386; water main, Albert Street, $1,108; 
water main, Fuller Avenue, $10,164; water 





district and $45,000,000 at all reporting Board July 27 (in millions of dollars), fol- | main, Foster Avenue, $2,402: water main 
banks. | lows in tabulated form: + : ————— , 

Total Boston N.Y. Phila. eve Rich Atla Chicago S8t.L. Minn. Kan.C. Dallas 8.F 

Loans and investments—total . 22.284 1,448 8.912 1,360 2.220 631 551 $154 627 373 635 427 1,946 
Loans—total .....cscscccereseece 14,527 977 5.869 815 1,376 407 75 2,215 404 231 362 296 1,200 

On securities 374 3.069 425 642 58 113 1,057 165 41 100 91 

All other 7 957 603 2.800 390 734 249 262 1,158 239 170 262 205 5 
Investments—total .....ssseeees 7,757 471 3.043 545 844 224 176 939 223 142 273 131 7468 
U. 8. Govt. securities ........ 4.101 209 1.748 223 464 # 86 546 ’ 77 67 121 73 390 
Other securities ........se008 3,656 262 1,295 322 380 127 90 393 146 75 152 58 356 
Reserve with F. R. Bank ....... 1,855 95 947 90 136 39 37 251 45 25 54 31 105 
Cash in vault a oeececesere 218 14 54 14 30 13 8 38 6 5 12 7 17 
Net demand deposits .......... 13.492 861 6.356 778 1,074 329 205 1,769 370 221 444 269 726 
Time deposits ......cccsccceses 7.121 512 1,681 401 1,021 265 233 1,231 237 150 203 143 1,044 | 
Givernment deposits .....-.606. 209 13 7 19 20 12 14 23 4 1 3 8 14 
Due from banks .......-s+eeee 1,606 106 158 121 160 96 80 296 76 76 156 91 140 | 
Due to banks ; a 3,438 150 1,287 248 358 112 98 459 110 82 205 95 234 
| Borrowings from F. R. Bank .. 60 1 7 2 7 3 2 2 i eee 1 1 33 
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N EXCHANGE | 


As of July 27 





New York, July 27.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today has certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


| 








Austria (schilling) 14.0435 
Belgium -(belga) 13.9520 | 
Bulgaria (lev) ....... 171 | 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 2.9612 
Denmark (krone) . 26.7179 
England (pound) - 485.5000 
Finland (markka) 2.5158 | 
France (franc) .......cs0s 3.9160 | 
Germany (reichsmark) 23.5156 | 
Greece (drachma) 1.2932 
SE ADORED - cccvcvestancscee 17.4420 
Italy (lira) Chenu Ewha eevee 5.2305 
Netherlands (guilder) ............. 40.3066 
OEY, CREO) 56 ccceceteecrcveece 26.7192 
Poland (zloty) 11,1981 
Portugal (escudo) ........... 4.4225 
Rumania (leu) 5951 
Spain (peseta) 9.0516 
RENN, NRTOUMS.! io 5 iced evinegegs ee ee 26.7382 
Switzerland (franc) 19.4967 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ...........000- 1.7688 
Hong Kong (dollar) ............0055 24.3928 
China (Shanghai tael) » 30.5000 
China (Mexican dollar) 22.2187 
China (Yuan dollar) ............. 22.1250 
India (rupee) $060 S0g8 0nCsOD 35.9562 
EE A PONEG Hoos ic chee e sc ewiees 49.3510 
Singapore (dollar) ........ceceeeee 56.0090 
Canada (dollar) 99.6069 
Cuba (peso) 99.9143 
Mexico - (peso) 49.0000 
Argentina (peso 66.9566 
Brazil (milreis) 7.2525 
Chile (peso) 12.0845 
Uruguay (peso) 50.6333 
Colombia .peso) .. 96.5700 
Bar silver 27.8750 





Florida House Passes 
Annual Appropriation Bill 


97 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA., July 
The Florida House of Representatives 
has passed an annual appropriations bill 
which calls for expenditures of two mil- 
lion dollars less than in 1929 and in form 
radicaliy different from previous bills in 
that lump sums are allotted to the various 
State departments without setting forth 
the number or class of employes as has 
been done heretfore. 


Wisconsin Warns Against 
Fraud in Buying Livestock 


Mapison, Wis., July 27. 

Warning against fake livestock buyers 
victimizing farmers throughout Wisconsin 
was issued today by Commissioner Wil- 


liam F. Renk of the Department of Agri-| 


culture and Markets. According to in- 
formation received from several parts of 
the State, he explained, these buyers are 
purchasing cattle from farmers, loading 
the animals directly onto trucks, and pay- 
ing for them with checks. 

These checks are later found to be 
worthless, according to Mr. Renk, but the 
buyers have by that time hauled the cattie 


| to the stock yards, sold them, received the 


money and are off on other expeditions. 
Farmers are urged by the Commissioner 
to avoid the risk of loss by dealing with 
responsible local shippers or with their 
cooperative livestock shipping association. 
The fake stock buyers offer high prices 


for cattle, he said, but give only worthless | 


checks in payment. 


Hall Street, $123,100; water main, Knapp 
Street, $415; water main, Noble Street, 
$1,426; water main, College Avenue, $792; 
water main, Richmond Street, $2,308; sew- 
ers, Elbourne Avenue, $3,975; sewers, 
Blaine Avenue, $21,399; Manistique, re- 
modeling Lakeside School, $25,000; Dick- 
inson County, Norway-Pine Creek Road, 
$20,000; Iron Mountain-Pine Creek Road, 
$37,070; Saginaw, underground conduit 
system, $35,000; Waucedah, Loretto-Ham- 
ilton Lakes Road, $16,600; Allegan 
County, gravel road, $55,000; retreading 


|road, $60,000; bridge, $12,000; Bay City, 
| paving three miles Salzburg Road, $27,007; 


Detroit, stone waterworks intake, $69,932; 
dredging channel, St. Mary’s River, $324,- 


| 284; Tionia County, District Road No. 49, 


$5,738; St. Marys River, dredging work, 
$225,000; Middleville, consolidated grade 
and high school, $100,000; Monroe, addi- 
tion to county jail, $50,000. 

Minnesota: Gibbon, paving streets, $30,- 
000; Pipestone, hospital, $85,000; Roch- 
ester, boiler for electric plant, $108,000; 
warehouse at electric plant, $15,000; ware- 
house for water works, $10,000; St. Paul, 
city hall court house, $4,000,000; paving 
Indian Mounds Street,> $39,800; paving 
Canway Street, $2,686; paving Humboldt 
Avenue, $6,000; paving fire alleys, $8,100; 
paving Robie Street, $5,230; paving Lin- 
wood Avenue, $21,460; small paving jobs, 


$5,000; paving Summit Avenue, $89,987; 
Jefferson Avenue sewer, $2,450; Langtry- 
Cottage sewer, $12,822; Taylor Avenue 
sewer, $862; Fifth Street sewer, $736; 
Clear Street sewer, $1,396; street lights, 
Grand Avenue, $16,141; street lights, 


Woodlawn-Stanford Street, $3,593; street 
lights, South Robert Street, $2,181; street 
lights, East Seventh Street, $7,294; paving 
Ninth and Franklin Streets, $40,000. 


Mississippi: Leland, unit of light plant, 


$50,000; Red Banks, Red Banks Road, 
$35,000. 
Missouri: Joplin, water mains, $25,000; 


Osage County, pile clump dikes, $101,580; 


St. Louis County, grading and paving 
Streets, $26,440; grading and paving 
streets, $37,889; grading and _ paving 
streets, $132,851; St. Louis, paving Utah 
Street and Tam Avenue, $28,458; paving 
12th Boulevard, $42,548; school of archi- 
tecture, $300,000; Bennet’s Mills, pile 
clump dikes at Isabell Beach, $101,580; 


Lupus, pile clump dikes at Play Boy Bend, 
$90,774; Cape Girardeau, addition to 
Franklin School, $29,373; Eldon, junior 
high school, $40,090; Kansas City, sewer, 
$62,000; University City, school of archi- 
tecture, $300,000. 


To be 
July 29. 
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In San Franeiseo 
District Reeedes 





Production and Distribution 
Of Commodities Suffered 
More Than Seasonal Re- 
cession in June 





San Francisco, Cauir., July 27.—Business 
activity in the twelfth Federal reserve 
receded during June, according 
to the monthly bulletin of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of San Francisco, released 
for publication as of July 27. 

The district summary of business con- 
ditions follows in full text: 

Both production and distribution of 
commodities were at lower levels than in 
May, even after allowance for the usual 
moderation at this time of the year. Prices 
of many commodities important in this 
rose temporarily during the last 
two or three weeks of June, but averages 
for the month were considerably lower 
than in May. No marked change occurred 
in the banking situation during the 
month. 

Relief Brought 

Rainfail during June brought some re- 
lief from semi-drought conditions which 
had become evident in the Pacific North- 
west late in May, but did not benefit 
growing crops materially. Harvests of 
most twelfth district field and grain 
crops are expected to be smaller this year 
than in 1930. Production of deciduous 
fruits is also expected to be smaller than 


last year, while the volume of citrus fruits , 


being harvested is of near-record pro- 
portions. The condition of livestock and 
livestock ranges, with the exception of 


those in Arizona, became less satisfactory 
during June. Ranges and cattle and sheep 
in Arizona are in excellent condition. 

Industrial activity, which was relatively 
more stable during the first half of 1931 
than in similar months of 1930, declined 
moderately during June, following a simi- 
lar decrease in May. Reductions in the 
output of crude and refined oils, lumber, 
and copper wire were reported in both of 
those months. Inventories of lumber and 
refined copper rose further during June. 
Supplies of crude oil and gasoline, on the 
other hand, were reduced to the lowest 
levels in two years, reflecting continuation 
of vigorous efforts within the petroleum 
industry to bring about a better adjust- 
ment between the supply of and demand 
for products of that industry. 

The value of contracts awarded for pub- 
lic construction increased sharply during 
June, but commercial and_ industrial 
activity was smaller in value than at any 
time since 1922. Residential building per- 
mits increased somewhat in value during 


June. Employment was sustained by 
seasonal increases in the canning and 
preserving industry and in agricultural 


work, but there was evidence that reduc- 
tions in wage rates continued. 


Traffic Increases 


Value of sales at retail declined by more 
than the seasonal amount, and wholesale 
sales increased less than is customary in 
June. Registrations of new automobiles 
continued at the same level as in May 
and April, after seasonal adjustment. In- 
creases in water-borne traffic from the 
east coast and in the movement of lum- 
ber and general cargo from the west coast 
were more than offset by the sharp de- 
cline in shipments of petroleum from 
district ports. 


Credit extended by the Reserve Bank. 


during the four weeks ended July 15 ave 
eraged somewhat larger in amount than 
in previous months of this year. There 
was the usual increase in currency cir- 
culation over the July 4 holiday, and con- 
traction of circulation has been retarded 
since that time. Funds continued to flow 


from the district in settlement of ad- 
verse trade balances. The funds with 
which to meet demands occasioned by 


these developments and to reduce borrow- 
ings from this bank over the June 30 call 
date*became available to reporting mem- 
ber banks through United States Treas- 
ury expenditures in excess of collections 
in this district and a temporary increase 
in the Reserve Bank’s holdings of Gove 
ernment securities 





New oak Gold Imports 
For Week Total 5 Million 


New York, N. Y., July: 27.—The gold 
report of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York for the week ended July 22, 
shows total imports of $5,168,000 compris- 
ing $4,035,000 from Argentina, $1,004,000 
and $129,000 chiefly from Latin American 
countries. Exports totaled $1,000,000 to 
Italy. The net change in gold earmarked 
for foreign account showed an increase 





Iowa State Departments 
Save on Appropriations 


Des Mornes, Iowa, July 27. 


State departments of Iowa were able to 
return to the treasury approximately $200,< 
000 of their allotted appropriations at the 
close of the fiscal year July 1, through 
the practice of economy and various forms 
of expense reductions, State Auditor J. W. 
Long has announced. Every State depart- 
ment finished the last fiscal year without 
deficit, the Auditor reported. 


’ 





Utilities Power & 










Light Corporation 
An International 


Utility System 


Through the medium of GREATER LONDON AND COUNTIES 


TRUST LIMITED, the Utilities Power & Light Corporation controls 
properties providing exclusively-electric service in England, Scot- 
land and Wales, principally within a 100-mile radius of London and 


in a territory with a population in 


excess of 4,000,000. In this area 


the use of electricity is increasing rapidly in spite of world condi- 


tions. These properties constitut 
utility groups serving more than 


e but one of a number of public 
1100 communities in the United 


States, Canada and Great Britain which receive the benefit of 
Utilities Power & Light management. 


Class B and Common 
Stocks traded on New 
York Curb and Chi- 
cago Stock Exchanges. 





Class A Stock traded 
on New York Stock 
Exchange and Chi- 
cago Stock Exchange. 


Consult your local investment dealer or write for descriptive literature 


Uriumes Power « Licht Secures Company 


327 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
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Maryland’s Efforts to Develop 
Efficient Public Officials + + 





Methods of Training Persons Who Expect to 
Enter and Who Have Entered Governmental 
Service Discussed by Personnel Specialist 





By OLIVER C. SHORT 


State Employment Commissioner, State of Maryland 


To subject of training public service em- 
ployes both before and after entrance 
into the work of units of government, 
while not new, is receiving greater attention 
now than ever before. 


Many of our universities and other insti- 
tutions of education have recognized the need 
of specialized training for public employes 
and have included in their curricula appro- 
priate courses to prepare students to enter 
certain fields of the public service. Such 
courses have been provided on the assump- 
tion that graduates from them would find a 
more ready entrance into certain special gov- 
ernmental activities. Some of the courses 
have been shaped by the requirements of 
the service as shown by the examinations 
conducted by civil service commissions for 
entrance into the service; others have been 
based on an observed or hypothetical need 
or have been suggested by their utilitarian 
appeal. 

+ + 


In the past the contact between public 
personnel agencies and educational authori- 
ties has been only sporadic and the educa- 
tional authorities have been at a loss to 
know what courses to offer or what stress to 
place upon the courses given. With the more 
general use of job specifications and classi- 
fication plans in the public personnel pro- 
gram, specific courses can be given based 
on the actual needs of the service and the 
special job requirements and subjects can be 
introduced with the definite object of pre- 
paring students in special lines. 


There should be a closer cooperation of 
public personnel officers and other depart- 
ment heads with educational authorities and 
a closer understanding of the actual needs 
of the public service created; for, as govern- 
mental activities become more and more spe- 
cialized and professionalized, training for the 
service will become more and more essential. 
Educational authorities have generally shown 
themselves interested in any information that 
will vitalize the courses of education and are 
generally willing to cooperate with recognized 
agencies in the community in meeting actual 
demands of business both public and private. 


While training for the service may give 
great hope for the future, training in the 
service has in the past and will doubtless 
continue to have a greater direct appeal and 
to afford a greater degree of effectiveness 
than training for the service. 


+ + 


Individual departments in some of our 
larger governmental units have recognized the 
necessity for special training of employes. 
Health departments are training their field 
workers and technicians; in many of our 
large cities, uniformed police and fire depart- 
ments conduct training schools for new ap- 
pointees and have developed the courses to 
a high degree of efficiency; boards of educa- 
tion are conducting courses for teachers and 
staff members; hospitals are training nurses, 








Plans for Ohio’s 
School of the 
Air 


By 
B. H. Darrow 


Director, School of the Air, 
State of Ohio 


wT 


ADIO education in Ohio recently passed 
through a crisis. The Ohio Legislature 
faced with the task of cutting the State 
budget 25 per cent made a shambles of many 
departments of government. Every position 
in the State administration was under chal- 
lenge, not once, but many times. The Sen- 
ate finance committees slashed and slashed. 


And through it all, radio, the baby, fought 
for his life. Some there were who said that 
education by radio could wait two years, that 
it could be put in a basket and left on the 
doorstep of the radio stations, that the 
youngest departments should be the first to 
die. Fourteen times the infant of the educa- 
tional system ran the gauntlet of finance 
committees on the floors of the two Houses 
and in conference. Lastly, it knelt at the 
feet of the Governor whose blue pencil might 
have spelled death. 


It was the listeners who came to our rescue, 
says Dr. J. L. Clifton, the former Director of 
Education. Not only teachers by the hun- 
dreds but also home listeners by the thou- 
sands all demanded the continuance of edu- 
cation by radio. They pointed out the unique 
addition it was making to education in 10,000 
classrooms. Legislators’ wives extended the 
lists and pleaded its cause, telling of the way 
in which scores of thousands of home folk 
listened and compared notes with their chil- 
dren each night. 


The school executors stressea the unusual 
economy of school broadcasts, Parent- 
Teacher Associations told of the hundreds of 
buildings they had equipped and many others 
now being equipped, so that 50,000 pupils 
could be able to benefit by the programs to 
be broadcast this Fall and Winter. 


And the Ohio School of the Air came 
through alive. Though lacking adequate 
funds for two years of broadcasting, it was 
appropriated some $26,000 which provided a 
small staff of workers who expect to continue 
it through the aid of many organizations 
and individuals. Chief of those are the Cros- 
ley Radio Stations WLW and W8XAL, who 
carry the broadcasts without charge and give 
every possible assistance freely and with en- 
thusiasm. 

Then there is the Ohio Education Associa- 
tion, the Parent-Teacher Association, the 
Ohio Federation of Women’s Clubs, Ohio 
State University and the University of Cin- 
cinnati and numerous other schools and in- 
dividuals. Free services and teamwork have 
made the Ohio School of the Air vastly more 
than a $10,000 or $20,000 movement. It was 
the first successful venture by any State De- 
partment of Education. It has the biggest 
school-day audience of any school in the 
world. 


dietitians, and other employes for their serv- 
ice; and officials of penal and correctional in- 
stitutions, because of the change of thought 
on the subject of penology and the methods 
of handling the delinquent classes, have 
found it necessary to conduct schools for 
guards and keepers. Almost universally, how- 
ever, the training schools are conducted by 
the individual departments or by agencies 
supervising and directing the policies of the 
departments or institutions. 
+ + ° 

In Maryland such training courses by de- 
partments have been carried on for a num- 
ber of years and each yearly survey that has 
been made by the State Employment Com- 
missioner has shown an increasing number of 
State employes being trained by the depart- 
ments or taking courses of training in night 
schools, by university extension, and by cor- 
respondence. Too often, however, such 
courses have been more or less sporadic and 
little recognition taken of them as a basis 
of promotion or as other incentives. 


An innovation from the usual type of train- 
ing school has been inaugurated and directed 
in the Maryland State service by the central 
personnel agency, the State Employment 
Commissioner, and conducted jointly by that 
agency and the administrative officer of the 
department concerned. 


A school for penal guards was opened under 
such joint auspices on July 7, 1931. The 
classes are being held two evenings a week 
from 7 to 9 o'clock in the examination room 
of the State Employment Commissioner and 
will continue for a term of five weeks. The 
enrollment of the school was voluntary from 
among those on the eligible list for appoint- 
ment to the position of guard and from the 
two penal institutions, namely, the Maryland 
Penitentiary and the Maryland House of Cor- 
rection. The size of the class was limited to 
40. This number was reached in advance of 
the opening of the classes and many others 
desired to enroll. 


The course covers the following subjects: 
“Qualifications of prison officers, status un- 
der the Merit System Law, tenure, and re- 
tirement;” “Purposes and value of training 
in general and especially in relation to penal 
administration;” “Criminals — Apprehending 
them, investigating the crime, and dealing 
fairly with them;” “The Criminal mind from 
a psychological and psychiatric viewpoint 
and how to deal with it;” “Court practice and 
procedure in criminal cases where guards may 
be called as witnesses;” “Moral and religious 
approach to prisoners;” “Historical develop- 
ment and present conception of prison ad- 
ministration;” “The Guard—The man ‘him- 
self;” “Probation—principles and practices;” 
“The Guerd—His duties;” “Parole—princi- 
ples and practices;” “The work of outside 
organizations aiding men confined in penal 
institutions;” “Problems involved in reception 
of visitors, censuring mail and packages; 
welfare work accomplished at a central point 
within a penal institution;” “The prison as 
viewed by the public eye;” “Penology—Devel- 
opment through different periods to our pres- 
ent -conception;” “First Aid;” and “Keeping 
physically fit.” The lectures are given by 
recognized authorities on the subjects and 
are made applicable to the duties of the 
guard. 

+ + 


The course includes instruction in wrestling, 
boxing, jiu jitsu, and the use of handcufis, 
firearms, gas masks, and night sticks. This 
part of the course is being given in the Young 
Men's Christian Association gymnasium and 
in one of the State armories. These subjects 
are presented from the viewpoint of self- 
protection and stress is being laid upon the 
fact that when properly informed and ade- 
quately skilled in the principles of self- 
defense, guards will be able to handle recal- 
citrant or unruly prisoners in a manner less 
severe than that of resorting to extreme 
measures. 

Stress is also being laid upon the point 
that the duties of a guard are not simply 
custodial requiring brawn and the ability to 
use a cluo or gun, but that the position re- 
quires intelligence, quick thinking, ability to 
understand men, and a social viewpoint. 

Interest in the course is manifest on the 
part of those attending, judged not soleiy 
from the enrollment but by regular attend- 
ance and close attention to all instruction. 
An examination will be given at the end of 
the course and a certificate of proficiency 
awarded to all who successfully complete the 
training. Complete records will be kept of 
the individual progress and made part of the 
personnel files both at the institutions and at 
the office of the State Employment Commis- 
sioner. 

Schools of a similar nature will be con- 
ducted during the Fall and Winter for the 
other guards of the institutions and a course 
of training will in the future be made a 
part of the preliminary requirements for re- 
cruiting to the position. 

Arrangemenis are being worked out for the 
training of recruits for the State police force 
which will be held in September under the 
joint auspices of the Commander of the Force 
and the State Employment Commissioner. 
In addition to the training school records, the 
performance records of both guards and 
members of the State police force will be 
entered upon the personnel records and used 
as incentives for more meritorious perform- 
ance and recognized for purposes of promo- 
tion, commendation, and advancement. 

Arrangements have also been completed 
whereby the records in the training school 
for nurses and atendants in the largest State 
hospital for mental cases will be made part 
of the employes personal record in the central 
personnel office. 

+ + 


The State Employment Cé@mmissioner of 
Maryland is putting into practical applica- 
tion his belief that training in the service is 
a vital part of a well rounded personne! pro- 
gram, that it is essential for the efficient 
performance of the duties in the various 
classes of positions, that the employes taking 
training and demonstrating satisfactory pro- 
ficiency should receive credits in the person- 
nel records, and that efficient performance 
should be a basis for promotion and other 
recognition. He is cooperating to these ends 
with the department and institution heads. 








————— 
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HOW WORKERS ARE TRAINED 
FOR ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 


Manner in Which Vocational’ Education Programs Aid 








commodity industries. 


OCATIONAL training for work in 

the electrical industry was. con- 

ducted during 1930 in 43 States and 
the Territory of Hawaii, under the pro- 
visions of the National Vocational Edu- 
cation Act. Training was offered in 
various applied fields embracing house 
wiring, meter repairing, motor construc- 
tion and repair, radio servicing, railroad 
and street railway installations, power 
plant and power house operation, elec- 
troplating, refrigeration, automotive elec- 
tricity, farm lighting systems, storage 
battery construction and repair, stage 
lighting, and elevator installation. 

The subject matter taught in these 
courses is determined in a large number 
of instances by local advisory committees 
representing both employers and em- 
ployes cooperating with the officials in 
charge of vocational education. For ex- 
ample, in a mid-western city, the educa- 
tional committee for the electrical trades 
composed of representative employers 
and union members advises the school 
authorities on the qualifications of appli- 
cants for positions as instructors, the 
type of equipment and layout needed in 
the school, and the nature of the sub- 
ject matter which should be taught. In 
addition, the advisory committee may 
prescribe rules of attendance for appren- 
tices, be in full charge of their train- 
ing and practical experience, and grant 
journeymen cards upon satisfactory com- 
pletion of the period. 


+ + 

A large proportion of the training is 
offered by the public schools through 
evening courses enrolling adult workers 
already employed in the electrical indus- 
try. Instruction for such workers is usu- 
ally given in technical phases of the 
trade to supplement practical experience 
secured through their everyday work. 
As an example of classes conducted un- 
der public auspices for employed workers 
those in New Orleans, where special 
evening courses are organized and con- 
ducted for employes of the Public Serv- 
ice Company, may be cited. Some of 
these classes are conducted in public 
schools. Others, the equipment and 
facilities for which are specialized, are 
conducted by the school authorities in 
the plant of the company itself. 

a 

The offering of training, particularly 
in the theoretical and technical phases 
of the trade, for apprentices in the dif- 
ferent fields of electrical work, receives 
major attention in many cities maintain- 
ing programs of vocational training for 
the trades and industries. In Chicago, 
under an agreement between the em- 
ployers and the labor union and under 
the guidance and direction of a strong 
advisory committee, 512 apprentices were 
in attendance last year at a public voca- 
tional school during their regular work- 
ing day for a total of 400 hours of in- 
struction. In St. Louis approximately 70 
apprentices attended evening school 
classes, two nights per week during the 
regular evening school session of the 
public schools. Evidence of the effec- 





Apprentices as Well as Older Employes 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 
The present series deals with electricity and electrical 


equipment. 
By FRANK CUSHMAN 
Chief, Trade and Industrial Education Service, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education 


tiveness of the work done in the St. 
Louis classes is afforded in a letter 
from Charles L. Burgdorfer, a member 
of the educational committee represent- 
ing the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, to C. L. Wetzel, State 
Supervisor for Industrial Education for 
Missouri, in which he says: 


“My experience on the Examining 
Board (of the Brotherhood) for the past 
two years is that we very seldom have to 
reject any of the boys because vocational 
education has done for the boy some- 
thing that books and practical work on 
the job can not entirely give him.” 


+ + 

§ haar program of work carried on in 

the Chicago school will bear fur- 
ther explanation. The subjects taught 
include layouts of electrical installa- 
tions; shop and laboratory tests on elec- 
trical apparatus; electrical theory and 
mathematics based on layout and shop 
work; and electrical drawing based on 
layout and shop work. One instructor is 
provided for each subject. The appren- 
tices attending each day are divided into 
four groups so that each apprentice 
meets all four instructors each school 
day. 

Each student is required during the 
four years of the course, to plan 16 or 
more electrical installations among 
which are included apartment building, 
hotel, theater, factory, warehouse, garage, 
store, office building, electric sign board 
with flasher and time switch, substa- 
tion flood lighting, temporary street car- 
nival, radio station receiving and send- 
ing, intercommunicating telephone, an- 
nunciator, and electric bell installations. 

Students are shown how to interpret 
city and public service compary rule 
books, reference material, catalogues, 
and similar literature; to make calcula- 
tions necessary in installation work; and 
to draw up layout plans; and are given 
practice in a specially equipped labora- 
tory in the various operations involved 
in instalaltion work. The Chicago Elec- 
trical Contractors Association, the Mas- 
ter Electrical Contractors’ Association, 
the Board of Education, and the unions 
have cooperated in setting up and oper- 
ating the vocational training classes for 
electrical workers. 

The Seneca Vocational High School, 
Buffalo, furnished another outstanding 
example of what can be done in provid- 
ing vocational courses for training in 
occupations of the electrical industry. 
Electrical wiring, electrical shop practice, 
electrical power plant maintenance, 
steam electrical power generation, stor- 
age battery construction and _ repair, 
telephone and radio work, are among 
the branches of electrical work in which 
courses are offered in this school. Courses 
are two, three, and four years in length 
at the option of the student but students 
are advised to take the longer training 
and thereby enhance their opportunities 
for employment. The school is equipped 
with a laboratory in which students re- 
ceive practical training in jobs which 
they are apt to meet in industrial work. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Electricity and Electrical Equipment,” 
to appear in the issue of July 29, Mr. Cushman will continue his discussion of 
the vocational courses for training in occupations of the electrical industries. 
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obscure and difficult to trace. Sometimes 

it is wrongly attributed to heredity or to 
an insignificant accident. Sometimes it is 
due to an underlying physical disorder or to 
a mental conflict but only a psychiatrist can 
determine the fact. 

Some cases of mental disease may arise 
from an unfortunate series of circumstances 
or from a succession of events which might 
happen to anyone. Probably patients who 
develop mental disease under such circum- 
stances are more susceptible than the aver- 
age person; but the person who breaks down 
may be depleted physically when the pecu- 
liarly distressing circumstances arise, or there 
may be a combination of causes which seem 
to conspire to overwhelm him. 

The danger symptoms of a beginning men- 
tal disorder are often clear to experienced 
physicians, and prevention in a considerable 
number of cases would be possible if the 
proper steps were taken in the beginning. 
Fortunately, however, recovery is frequent in 
these cases. The following brief report illus- 
trates how certain mental disorders may arise 
and how they may be successfully treated. 

A man 32 years of age was admitted to a 
State hospital six days after the appearance 
of mental symptoms. He was depressed, ap- 
prehensive and expressed delusions of fear 
that various members of his family had been 
killed and that he also was to be killed. Fol- 
lowing admission, he refused food, moved 
about slowly and talked only with much ef- 
®rt and difficulty. For a time he was very 
resistive to attention and he was in a trance- 
like state for a few hours. 

Under treatment he began to improve rap- 
idly and realized that his delusions were un- 
founded. However, in talking with the physi- 
cian he maintained vague ideas of persecu- 
tion against the members of his family, and 


Tc cause of a mental breakdown is often 





gave the impression that he had always felt 
himself inferior to them and for this reason 
was more susceptible to their attitude and 
remarks. 


He told reluctantly of the continuous 
wrangling that had been going on at home 
among his brothers and sisters concerning 
the inheritance of the family property when 
his father should die. Because he had worked 
for his father without pay, he was accused 
of attempting to endear himself to his par- 
ents and thereby gain the majority of the 
estate. He would not admit this but was 
greatly worried and, in an attempt to over- 
come this feeling, left home to live with a 
favorite brother. Here, he lived comfortably 
for a time, but the unsuccessful termination 
of a love affair with the only girl he had 
ever associated with, again caused him to 
become depressed and his mental disorder 
developed as a result. 

By means of sympathetic and stimulating 
talks, the patient was shown the fallacy of 
his delusions. It was pointed out to him 
that all his ideas and fears were unfounded 
and were directly traceable to his family 
difficulties. He was able, 
comprehend the information imparted to 
him; his feeling of inferiority was removed; 
and he thereby gained confidence in his abil- 
ity to return home and face conditions in a 
normal manner. He improved rapidly and 
after only 35 days of hospital residence was 
able to return to his home, recovered. 

It is probable that had this man sought 
mental hygiene treatment before the stress 
of the home situation precipitated his illness, 
preventive measures could have been taken. 
The family situation might have been im- 
proved and a better understanding among 
the members of the family effected. He 


might have been helped to meet difficulties 
and to withstand disappointments. 





- the State. 


fortunately, to, 
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By EDWARD HYATT 
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the water resources of California, the 

State Engineer on March 4 forwarded to 
the Legislature his report and recommenda- 
tions for the conservation and development 
of the water resources of the State that have 
contributed so largely to its wealth during 
the past half century. 

The report covers engineering, economic 
and legal phases of the plan recommended 
for the conservation and development of the 
State’s water supplies, but does not pass on 
methods of financing the projects nor organ- 
ization required to bring them into being. 
However, revision of the constitutional emi- 
nent domain provisions is suggested to facili- 
tate the adjustment of water rights and 
rights of way necessary to the execution of 
the proposed construction program. 


+ + 


This program includes as units of initial 
construction, the Kennett reservoir on the 
Sacramento River near Redding; an indus- 
trial and agricultural canal leading from the 
neighborhood of Antioch to Martinez to serve 
industrial and agricultural communities of 
Contra Costa County; a system of dams and 
pumping plants to transport surplus waters 
from the Sacramento River watershed into 
the San Joaquin Valley; a reservoir on the 
San Joaquin River at Friant, north of Fresno, 
with a canal leading northward therefrom 
into Madera County and another southward 
to the Kern River, with an additional unit 
south of Bakersfield; and in southern Cali- 
fornia the Colorado River aqueduct and the 
Santa Ana flood control and conservation 
project. The capital cost of the plan is ap- 
proximately $374,000,000. 

California’s water problem is twofold. It 
involves first, the conservation and ‘utiliza- 
tion of its available water resources, and sec- 
ond, the control of floods. There now are 
large inequalities in both the geographic and 
seasonal distribution of the State’s water re- 
sources as related to the demands for domes- 
tic, municipal, agricultural, industrial, navi- 
gation, power, mining and the many other 
uses for this essential natural resource. The 
most complete conservation and utilization of 
the water resources, therefore, involve con- 
struction of storage reservoirs and utilization 
of the underground storage basins for full 
development of the water supplies, and also 
conveyance systems to carry the supplies 
from areas of surplus waters to areas with 
insufficient local water to meet their de- 
mands. 

Many obstacles—financial, legal and politi- 
cal—lie in the path of a program of com- 
plete relief and development. Although the 
past development of the State’s water re- 
sources for municipal, irrigation, hydroelec- 
tric power and other uses has been success- 
fully carried out by private and _ public 
agencies under existing laws, the greater 
magnitude of the problems arising in the 
planning and execution of works for complete 
coordination of the State's water resources 
calls for an entity of wider scope and greater 
powers than has heretofore been necessary. 
The magnitude and cost of the works in- 
volved are so great that it is questionable 
whether local interests would have the finan- 
cial capacity to carry out the development 
required. 

During the investigation thorough analyses 
have been made of the water supply and 
water requirements in all parts of the State. 
The investigation has disclosed that there 
are many areas of the State which are defi- 
cient in supply for their present needs. 


+ 


Sacramento Valley needs regulation of its 
rivers to provide for irrigation and naviga- 
tion réquirements and to aid in flood control. 
In the Sacramento-San Joaquin Delta and 
the upper San Francisco Bay region the in- 
vasion of saline water is a problem needing 
immediate attention, while in the upper San 
Joaquin Valley there is a shortage of water 
on 400,000 acres, which if not relieved will 
result in abandonment of lands and in dam- 
age to the whole area. In southern Califor- 
nia, and particularly in the Santa Ana River 
Basin, there is a serious overdraft on the 
underground waters. Along the coast this 
condition is resulting in the intrusion of sa- 
line water from the ocean. In this latter 
basin there is the further problem of flood 
waste, which if checked would give relief to 
that area. 

In these main sections of the State the 
need for an augmented water supply is vital 
and for their relief the Kennett dam with 
the San Joaquin Valley pumping system, the 
Friant reservoir with its north and south 
service canals, the agricultural and industrial 
conduit in Contra Costa County, the Santa 
Ana River flood control and conservation 
works, and the Colorado River aqueduct, are 
necessary. 

The plan as recommended is essentially a 
relief or rescue project for these major areas 
of Californie. It would meet the require- 
ments of the lands now in pressing need be- 
cause of the insufficiency of water, but would 
not provide for the irrigation of new lands, 
with the consequent increase of the overpro- 
duction préblem. 

Past records indicate that nearly 38 per 
cent of the State’s water supply originates in 
the northwestern part of the State, in the 
mountainous areas bordering the Pacific 
Ocean. However, in this area there are less 
than 2 per cent of the agricultural lands of 
In the Pacific Ocean drainage 
basin of southern California, a run-off aggre- 
gating but 1.4 per cent of the State total, is 
available for use on an area comprising 10 
per cent of the State’s total farming acreage. 
The San Joaquin Valley, with 36 per cent of 
the agricultural area, has a run-off of but 17 
per cent of the State’s total water supply. 
The Sacramento River Basin has a large an- 
nual run-off, the total water supply aggre- 
gating 35 per cent of the State’s total for 
use on an agricultural area comprising 27 
per cent of that of the entire State. 


a. see a 10 years of investigation of 
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It is the equalization of these inequalities 
in the water supply in comparison to the 
area requiring water for the production of 
crops and the support of industrial and other 
wealth-producing activities that the con- 
struction program is recommended. 

As an initial step for the immediate relief 


of the San Joaquin Valley, purchase of water 
rights under which water now is used for the 
irrigation of grass and pasture lands is con- 
templated. This water would be stored in 
the proposed reservoir at Friant and distrib- 
uted northward and southward to areas in 
need. As the demands of the San Joaquin 
Valley grow, stored surplus water of~ the 
Sacramento Valley would be transported 
from the delta into the San Joaquin Valley 
to serve areas in the northern end of the 
San Joaquin Valley, permitting the storage in 
Friant reservoir of water which now supplies 
lands in the latter area. Through this ex- 
change of water the areas that need more 
water could be satisfied and the retrogression 
of agricultural lands to desert conditions pre- 
vented. The engineering feasibility of trans- 
porting the Sacramento River water into the 
San Joaquin Valley is demonstrated in the 
report. 
+ + 

Prior to Sacramento River water being 
picked up in the Sacramento-San Joaquin 
Delta for conveyance to the San Joaquin 
Valley, it would have accomplished relief in 
the delta and upper San Francisco Bay re- 
gion. The water stored in the reservoir at 
Kennett would be released in amounts neces- 
sary to meet agricultural and other needs of 
the lands under irrigation afong the Sacra- 
mento River, and after these needs were met 
prevent the invasion of saline water into the 
upper bay and delta agricultural areas. Such 
invasions of saline water now interfere to a 
great extent during the Summer months 
with the production of truck, orchard and 
other crops for which these fertile islands are 
famous. Also, this water brought into the 
delta district, under the plan recommended, 
would constitute a source of supply for the 
agricultural and industrial needs of Contra 
Costa County. 

The Kennett and Friant reservoirs also 
would be operated in connection with power 
plants which would annually produce more 
than 1,500,000,000 kilowatt hours of electric 
energy. 

+ + 


The cost of an aqueduct to import about 
1,000,000 acre feet of water annually from 
the Colorado River into the coast counties 
of southern California has been estimated by 
the board of engineering review for the Met- 
ropolitan Water District of southern Cali- 
fornia as $198,600,000. This aqueduct and its 
cost are included in the initial State plan. 

While there are many other areas in Cali- 
fornia in need of water, investigations of 
their needs have not been made nor the 
Studies proceeded to the point where a plan 
can be designed for their relief. However, 
the sections for which this plan is suggested 
to provide relief are the largest, most impor- 
tant and in the greatest need. 
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IFTY weeks of each year we lead sheltered 
lives in our comfortable homes and busi- 
ness places equipped with every sanitary 

convenience. The city provides us with pure 
drinking water and adequate means for the 
proper disposal of waste. The dairy supplies 
safe pasteurized milk while the handling as 
well as the quality of the food we consume is 
supervised by competent inspectors or health 
officers. Then for two weeks in the Summer 
we escape the humdrum of our every-day life 
and go back to nature for our vacation. 


It is this urge for the out of doors that 
has brought about the use of recreation 
camps as one of the most ideal ways in which 
we can spend our vacation. Each year hun- 
dreds flock to such camps within our States 
and also to similar camps in neighboring 
States. Organizations for the young and old 
plan Summer outings for periods lasting at 
least two weeks in length. The North Dakota 
Department of Health, without wishing to 
lessen the joys of such outings, wishes to 
sound warnings which may make your stay 
in such camps not only more safe and pleas- 
urable but less annoying. 


The choice of a recreation camp is of prime 
importance. There are a number of good 
recreation camps in the State which have 
been inspected and given the approval of the 
Health Department. Whén in doubt about 
the condition of any camp, write to the State 
Health Department for definite information 
concerning it. Parents sending children to 
recreation camps should know the condition 
of such camps as well as inform themselves 
as to whether proper supervision by compe- 
tent persons is being exercised. 


Recreation camps should be properly lo- 
cated with respect to suitable drainage facil- 
ities. The ground should be as level as pos- 
siblé and free from pot holes which may re- 
tain water and become mosquito breeding 
places. The camp should be provided with 
proper shelter for unfavorable weather condi- 
tions and it should be located near a body of 
water so as to afford proper bathing facil- 
ities. Wooded and shaded land at or near 
the camp site is very desirable. 


There should be available an adequate 
quantity of palatable wholesome water. If a 
well supply is in use, proper attention should 
be given to its construction and location. Be 
sure that the well is located on high ground 
above all toilets and cess pools. The casing 
should be water-tight for at least 10 feet be- 
low the groynd surface and the well cover 
should be constructed of concrete. The water 
should be analyzed frequently and its quality 
attested by the State Department of Health. 
City water supplies are usually safe. It is 
usually unsafe to drink water from wells that 
have not been examined by a reliable labora- 
tory. 


